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Abel Flint, D. D. — Mr. James L. Kingsley, Profess- 
or of Languages in Yale College — Reverend Ch«uii- 
cej' A. Goodrich, Professor of Rhetoric and Oratorv 
in Yale College— Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, Princi- 
pal of the American Asylum. 
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A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; 
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Modem Geography by Wm. C. Woodbrjdge. 
Ancient Geography, by Emma Willard. 
Accompanied by an Atlas on an improved plan, enibraC' 
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the letter-press of the Atlas,) more than double the quantity 
of matter found in any other School Geography now in use. 
By means of this compression, the comparative expense of the 
book has foeeti g^reatly reduced, and a complete system of 
Universal Geo "^ing all the subjects . properly 
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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

It is by eomparing fiicts of the tame kiiMl, by amqgiqg 
them in eiattes^ and redvuao^ them to generui prtneipia, that 
so much simplicity and beauty have been given to modern 
works of science. We are not now compelled to leant every 
&ct in philosophy by itself; but a single statement or prin* 
ciple is given which includes a thousand particulars, and entr 
bles us to judge oorrectly in many oases where we have no 
other means of information. 

This valuable method of initmetion has not been g«Mr 
rally adopted in systems of Geography. Most works on this 
science are arranged in a manner which seems only adapted 
to a gazetteer, or a book of reference. Every variety of in* 
formation, in politics, history, topography and natural sci- 
ence, is collected under the head of each country, and iactt 
of the same kind are usually scattered under so many differ* 
ent heads, that it is a laborious task to form correct views 
of any single subject. The hope of appljring the principled 
so much valued in other sciences to Geography, induced 
the author to undertake the present work, llie merit 
of some already published would otherwise have rendered 
it unnecessary. That the execution is imperfect, ia almost 
a matter of course in a first essay. The narrow limila ajso 
to which he was confined, and the danger of encroaohing 
too much at once on established methods, prevented the 
full execution of his plan. In a laiger work, which is now in 
press, the system has been rendered more complete and ex* 
tensive. 

The importance of gaining g^eral views on every subject 
which the mind can comprehend, is generally acknowledged. 
The traveller who ascends an eminence from which he 
can overlook a great city at a single glance, with an expe- 
rienced guide to point out the most prominent buildings and 
remarkable objects, is prepared to examine every part with 
more interest, and will gain a more distinct- conception of 
the whole, than he could ever attain by wander^ from one 
street to another. The painter observes the outlines of 
a landscape before he attends to the smaller objects. The 
anatomist studies the skeleton of the human frame, before 
he examines its minute organs. On the same principles, 
the student in Creography should fix the great outlines of 
the subject in his mind, before he attempts to learn those 
minute partioulan which form only the ^ filling up" of the 
picture. Indeed, this method of study is pecuUarly ^hca- 
ble to lhi» iiibi«ct Climate, prodncUom nlicion, and or- 
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ilization have their own limits, which are net dependent on 
the will of kings, or tlte changing boundaries of states. 

In the present work, every subject of this kind, is conside]^* 
ed as belcHiging to General Geography. A chapter is de> 
voted to each subject, that the pupil may receive deep and 
distinct impressions before another is introduced ; and gene> 
fill statements are made which include the most important 
hciB on this subject in every part of the world. In the sanie 
manner, those characteristics of a great division of ihe earth, 
which are similar in all its countries, are described by a 
single remark, and the pupil is referred to this, instead of re- 
peating it for each country. Thus, when it is stated that 
savage nations ^ have little knowledge of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts,'* (p. 48,) the pupil knows of course, after exa* 
mining the state of nations on his chart, that this is true of the 
Siberians, the Indians, ^c. When he is told that the coun> 
tries of the Torrid Zone produce the ^* finest fruits, and the most 
beautiful vegetables," (p. 30,) the mere inspection of his map 
will show him that this is the fact in Hiadoostan, Guinea, 
&c. In the same manner, when he learns that the Nor* 
thern Countries of Europe, ^'' have neither spring nor au- 
tumn," like ours, (p. 107,) he nend not be told again that this 
Is the^ case in Sweden, Norway, and Lapland. By thi^ 
method, the time and space, and effort of memory, which 
would be necessary in repeating the statement under each coun- 
try, are saved, and the comparison renders the idea more valua- 
ble to the learner. 

In aoqairing a knowledge of Physical Geography, this me- 
thod is particularly useful. When subjects so unchanging as 
the climate and productions of the earth, are associated with 
its political divisions, tlie pupil is not only liable to great inac- 
ovracy in his views, but will often find his ideas thrown into 
confusion, by the frequent changes in the ntunes, extent and 
boundaries of states. But on the plan proposed, some degree 
of permanency is given to our knowledge, and much of this in- 
convenience is avoided. The natural features of every por- 
tion of the globe remain Uie same, whatever names or states 
maybe found within it. In addition to this, we can often judge 
witii correctness of countries unexplored by travellers, by 
knowing the region in which they lie. To supply the defi- 
ciencies of general views, it is only necessary to state under the 
head of ea(3i country, the important peculiarities which distin- 
guish it from others in the same region, or in a similar state of 
society. 

in thj^ work the principle tiS comparison is idso ap- 



PREFACE, 1^ 

plied to th« difficult subject of numbert ; and moantains, ri* 
vers, cities, &c. are arrang^ed in classes, accovdin* to their ^tixe^ 
This method not ooly '•'• relieves the memory from a fruitless 
burthen, by substituting; a tiew numbers for many,**' but it leads 
to those comparisons of known with unknown objects, witliout 
-which numbers are of Uttle value. 

In every part of the work, the author has also kept the 
principle in view, that no lan^ag^e can impress ideas so deep- 
ly on the mind as informaiton addressed to the eye. It 
is peculiarly important to adopt this method in a science 
that treats chiefly of vinbte object*^ of which it is impossible 
to gain a complete idea without inspection or delineations. 
A description cannot g^ve so distinct views of the gfeo«^phy 
of a Country as a map; and no words can so fully convey 
the idea of a remarkable custom or curiosity as a drawing or 
engraviitg. 

On these principles is founded the plan which forms the 
basis of the following work, of obligging the pupil, by means 
of questions, to acquire his knowled^ of natural googmyhy 
almost entirely from an atlas. In order to furnish a more com- 
plete delineation of countries, the class of each object is mark- 
ed upon it in the maps of this work; and by means of distinct 
numbers and characters, they exhibit, not oidy the place of 
rivers, mountains and cities, but their m«, the capitals of 
countries and the seats o( universities. In the Chart of the in- 
habited world, not only the sUtMtion and outlines of countries 
are shown, but their population, government^ religion^ and state 
of civil isation. In the View of R^ons and Climates, the same 
countries are exhibited with lines which mark their climate^ 
and point out in the list of animals and vegetables, such as 
are usually found in them. With the same objects in view, 
a series of engravings have been selected from the works of 
distinguished travellers and other authors, many of which will 
be found to convey ideas which no description could have fur- 
nished. 

It has been proved by experience tliat the various me- 
thods described, not only oblige the pupil to understand 
what he is learning, but increase his interest in the study. 
They are also fitted to improve his mind, to give him the 
habit of arranging his knowledge, and to assist him in 
forming those genei^al views whidi are so important to the 
correctness of his judgment on all subjects. To aid still 
farther in the same object, the travels on the map are .in- 
troduced, and many questions are asked, which require the 
pupil to apply his knowledge in a manner calculated to «»- 
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eroiM his reason at well as his ndemory. It has alio been the 
author's aim throughout the work, to lose no opportunity of 
cnltiTatinv the moral feeling^s as well as the iotellectual powd- 
ers of those who may study it, and to teach them how to value 
the privileg^es of a free, enlightened, and Christian country, 
fHK plan of teaching^ Geog;raphy from, the maps, and the 
'' interrog;ative system,*' usually ascribed to Guy and Gold' 
smiihj were used in this country before the introduction of 
their works, by the Rev, William fVoodbridgCy formerly of 
Newark, New-Jersey, and adopted in books prepared for hia 
pupils. The plan of this work was formed by the author ia 
1813, and some materials collected ; but from the pressure 
of other avocations and ill health, it was not executed 
until 1821 . After the printing of the first edition was com- 
menced, the author learned with surprise, that Mrt» WiUardy 
Principal of the pAms^e Seminary at Troy, in the State of 
New- York, had begun to prepare, and designed to publish, a 
system of geography on a plan of classification and arrange- 
ment corresponding, in lome respects with singular exactness, 
to that of the present work, but not including the views of 
moral and physicr^l geography found on the charts, or the en- 
gravings illustrating customs and curiosities. It was thought 
desirable that both should unite in the support of one work, 
composed of the Modern Geography then prepared by the au- 
thor, and a system of Ancient Geography which had been 
used by Mn, JVillard in the instruction of her pupils. The 
Ancient Geography has been recently published, and fron^ 
the opinion of competent judges, it is hoped will be found a va- 
luable acquisition to schools, both for the simplicity and ex- 
cellence of its plan. 

The author has availed himself of the suggestions of J^rs. 
Wittard in improving the arrangement of the tables, an<I a 
few other parte of this wprk, and adding some questions ; but 
in all other respects it remains as prepared by himself. 
The coincidence of the plan with that of Jlfrs. Willard^ and 
the result of long experience in its use in the well known 
Seminary at Troy, will be seen in the following extracts from 
her preface, which will be found at length in the first edition, 
and to which the author takes pleasure in referring as an in- 
teresting exhibition of the principles on which this work is 
Ibunded. 

<* Although this system has never before been published, 
yet it has been brought to the full test of experiment. 
It is nearly eight years since I begatu to teach geography in 
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the method here reconunended. Intending^ to publish my plan 
ef instruction, I carefully watched its operation on the minds 
of my pupils ; which at the same time, I studied in reference to 
it, the most approved systems of the philosophy of the mind. 
My success in teaching from it, far surpassed my own expecta- 
tions, and I have often said, that if I had acquired any reputa- 
tion as a teacher, I owed it as much to my method of instruc- 
tion in geography as to any one circumstance. The system of 
modem geography here presented to the. public contains that 
method, yet strange a^ it may appear, Mr, tioodbridgt origi- 
nated and wrote it." 

— " Of all the bremches of .study which my pupils learn, 
geography taught in this manner is that which they most 
easily call to recollection ; and this is the case, whether the 
examination takes place after the lapse of a few monthf, or a 
few years," 

A second edition of this work wa^ required within six 
weeks after the publication of the first, iind no time ww al- 
lowed for discovering defects, by its use. The unexpected 
demand for a third edition before the expiration of a year, 
©alls for the gratitude of the author to those who have fa- 
voured him with their countenance and remarks. He has 
endeavoured to make the only return in his power, by 
correcting the defects discovered by the aid of their ex- 
perience and observation, and hopes the work will better 
deserve the approbation it has received. He has been care- 
ful, however, to make such aiieralions wily as an experienced 
teacher believed would produce no serious inconvenience to 
schools, and to preserve the samt pagi)ig, except in a few 
cases where an alteration was indisponsible. The whole 
work is numbered on the plan of Blair, and the more dif- 
ficult parts are printed in a smaller type. Comparative 
views of cities have been annexed to each quarter of the 
world. A new and more fliU account of climates, animals, 
and vegetables, is given; and an enlarged table or chart, 
ecKhibiting their geographical situation, is affixed to the At- 
las. The Isotfiermaliines^ or boundaries of various climates, 
are marked from a careful examination of the productions of 
every portion of the world, compared with the mean annual 
temperature of places, as ascertained by Baron Humboldt.. 
In order to furnish this chart, it was necessary to reduce 
the size and expense of the former map and chart of the 
world ; but the amount of information they contain is the same 
as beforet 
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ft 

Remarks on the^ method </ using (he work, 

Iir the use of this work it is intended Uiat the pupil should 
derive most of his information from a careful examipation of the 
maps and chart, as the only substantial basis of a knowledge 
of geography. No pains should be spared to render this part 
of the subject familiar to his mind. To effect this object, the 
questions have been made as numerous and particular as the 
limits of such a work will allow, and it is not designed to give 
him any information in words, which he can obtain from the 
maps. 

It is particularly important that the pupil should early be 
made familiar with thejioinU of the campass in the place where 
he i% 9nd on the map, and with the divisions of a country 
founded oh them, as exhibited in the figure, page 18. This is 
necessary, that he may be able to describe without h3sitation, 
the source and course of rivers, the situation of places, &c. To 
aid in thiB, he should be accustomed to place the upper part of 
the map towards the North. 

At first he should be required to answer the questions con- 
cerning boundaries, rivers, &c with the map before him, and 
to point to the part he is describing, tiist the instructor may be 
assured that he understands what he is repeating. But he 
^ould be taught, as soon as possible, to fix the image of the map 
in his mind, .and repeat from this entirely. yVhen this is ef- 
fected, with the maps and <^iart of the present work, it is evi- 
dent that the great difficulties of the study will be overcome, 
^vad the most important facts of natural and political geography 
will be impressed on his memory, in such a manner as not to be 
easily forgotten. ^4« • 

The author knows no method of study so w^t^SI^ to ac- 
complish this object, as that of drawing maps 6^ ^%e. After 
the pupil has become familiar with a map, let fiim draw on a 
slate the outline of one country at a time, commencing with the 
lines of latitude and loi^tude, and using these as guides. 
He should do this at first perhaps, by some easy mode of mea- 
suring, but ultimately, bi/ Ike eye alone, L^t him repeat this 
until he is able to draw the same outline fix>m memory. Let 
him proceed by the same steps to draw sketches, including the 
mountains and rivers, with their names, and those of the coun- 
tries or seas around, and afterwards to mark the places of the 
principal cities. 

After a class have had some practice in this exercise, their 
knowledge may be easily tested, and the countries they have 
gone over reviewed, by an application of the La|^castriap 
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Method of instnietioii, which the odehnted aQthtirof that sjb* 
tem does not appear to have made. 

Let the pupils be seated at a desk, before the iiutractor, each 
with a small slate, and a set of directions like the following^ be 
given them. 

Druw the ouiUnei ff EngUmd^-^Wriit the fuonet efike teai 
ttntf eotm/rtff around ii. — Draw ike rirer Thames — the 5e" 
vem^ &r. — Mark iheplaee of London — of Liverpool^ tee. 

I^et each direction be executed by all at once, in silence, and' 
their slates then exhibited to the instructor for correction. It 
is belieyed that no method of examination will be more rapid, 
or more decisive as to the knowled^of the popOsi end that 
none will excite more interest in theur minds. The same me- 
thod may be applied to the Chart also. 

The work is intended to comprise all that is necessary for 
those who wish to acquire the rudtmentt of the science. In 
the present edition, the more difficult parts are put in a small 
type, to be reserved for a revisal, or for the use of older pQ* 
inls. and que<ition8 of a similar kind are marked (//.) But 
so great a varety is found in the capacity of different pupils 
at the same age, that the judgment of the instructor only 
can decide in a particular case, what portions should be 
learned at first. In studying it for the first time it is not ne- 
cessary, and will not usuaHy be advisable, that the pupfl 
shonld be required to recollect the classes of cities, nven, 
ttc. In examining the maps, the numbers which indicate 
them will scarcely ftdl to make an impression on his memory, 
and he will be better prepared to attend to these, and to the 
" *^'! :i?rai ViewF, ali'-r he has gamed some familiarity with 
the ubject. 

The questions are more numerous than in other school 
geograrhies, in order to direct the pupil to every thing which 
is esicential for him to learn, (except in some parts to be 
committed to memory^ and to famish in this way, not so 
much a system of geography, as a course of geographical t«- 
siniction. But it will contribute mach to Ids improvement, 
if, as he advances, the instructor will vary and multiply his 
inquiries, particularly with reference to latitudes and longi- 
tudes, and the distances and bearings of places and countries 
from each other. In the present edition, where any perplexity 
maycxscur in finding the answer to a question, a reference 
is made to the map, or the section of the work which contain* 

It 

It is advised by some instructors, that even in commenc- 
%( tfaift itudy, the natartl geography of aU the great por- , 
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tions of the world should be learned, before any attention is 
paid to the description of any particular coun^es. Where thia 
method is prpferred, the necessary questions will be found fol- 
lowing the account of each quarter of the world. 

It is particularly recommended, that the pupil be early 
taug^ht the correct pronunciation of names, by reading a 
portion in the accented tables, at the end of thii work, every 
day. 

The plan of the present work is to embrace erery thing era 
much as possible in general descriptions, to be applied to par-* 
ticular countries included in them. In order to gain the full 
advantage of the system, it is important often, to call up the 
pupil's attention and reiiresh his memory, by questions refer- 
ring to these descriptions. The following questions furnish an 
example of this mode of examination. They may be used for 
a general review of the book, and made more or less minute, 
according to the views of the instructor, and the capacity of the 
pupil. 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEWING. , 
To be answered for each country. 

In what Zone and in what part of it is ?* What is 

the general clipiate of that part of the Earth ? (See descrip' 
Hon of Zones and Climates.) What is the state of civiliza- 
tion ? (^See Chart.) Describe that state. (See article Civili- 
sation.) What is the government ? (See Chart.) Describe 
that government. (See article Government.) What is the 
religion? (See Chart.) Describe this religion. (See article 
Religion.) 

To which division of — — - 1 does — - — * belong ? What 
is the general climate of these countries, and of that part of 
-^ 1 in the same latitude ? What are generally their ex- 
ports ? What is the character of the people ? (See deserip- 
tionof the country^ and of that division of America^ Europe^ 
Asia or Africa to %chich it belongs.) W^hat is the population, 
and how does it compare with the United States ? (See Chart.) 

In what region as to climate is it situated ? (See table of 
Clim(jites.) What vegetables may you expect in it. (See 
Table.) What animals ? What is the state of its manufac- 
tures ? (See article Manufactures.) What can you say of its 
commerce? (See Commerce.) What is the state of literature 

and education ? (See Literature.) 

— ■ ■ ■ I 1 .1 ■ I " ■ ..■■■.. p 

. * Here insert the name of the tJountry. 

t Here insert the name of the quarter of the globe to whick 
it belongs. ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Obographt 19 a description of the Enrth. 

1 . It has been found by sailing round the Earth, that 
jt is a vast globe or ball. 

This is also proved by the circular shadow of the 
Earth on the Moon in an eclipse, and by the appear- 
ance of a ship at sea, where the highest part is always 
«een first. 

2. The Earth is inhabited on all sides, by men and 
animals, and covered with tree* and vegetables, which 
are kept on it by the attraction of Gravitation. 

ASTRONOMY. 

3. The Earth is one of the planets, or moving stars, 
which revolve round the Sun, described in the science 
of Astronomy. 

4. There are aey en primary planets in our system, 
revolving round the Sun in the following order ; begin- 
ning at the Sun. t. Mercury; 2. Venus; 3. the 
Earth : 4. Mars ; 5. Jupiter ; 6. Saturn ; 7. Herschel, 
or the Georgium Sidus. The pfiths of these planets 
round the Sun are called their or6tV«, and are represent- 
ed in the figure on the following p?ige. 

5. There are 18 secondary planets^ or moons, re- 
volving round these primaries, of which the Earth has 
1, Jupiter 4, Saturn 7, and Herschel 6. 

6. Four very small planets, callt^d asteroids — Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno and Vesta, have been discovered, revolv- 
ing between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

7. Besides these, more than 400 comets^ or stars with 
bright trains, have been seen revolving round the Sun. 

8. All these bodies form the Solar System, and re- 
(;elve their light and heat frony the Sun in the centre. 

% 
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9. The Sufi is an immense body, a million times lar- 
ger than the Earth, and 95 millions of miles from us. 
It is 883,000 miles in diameter, and turns on its own 
axis in 25 days. 

10. Mercury is a small planet, so near the Sun that 
it is seldom seen. 

FeniAs is a bright star, nearly as large as the iL.arth. 
When it rises a short time before the Sun, it is called 
the Morning Star ; when it sets soon after the Sun 
ftie Evening Star. 

The Earth is nearly 8000 miles in diameter, mov 
ing round the Sun in one year, or 365 dajrs, 6 hours 
at the j:»te ^68^000 miles an hour. 
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Mars is a planet much smaller than the Earth, of a 
red, fiery colour. 

Jupiter is neariy 1500 times lai^er than the Earth, 
and the largest of all the planets. 

Saturn is 1000 times larger than the Earth, sur- 
rounded hy a hroad, flat ring. 

Herschtly the most distant of the planets, is 90 times 
as large as the Earth, but is seldom seen without a 
telescope. 

11. The M<>on is only 2180 miles in diameter. It 
18 240,000 miles from the Earth, and reTolves round 
it in 27^ days. 

12. The revolution of the Earth round the Sun is 
called the annual or yearly revolution, and causes the 
chaises of the seasons. 

13. Besides this revolution, the Earth turns, like a 
wheel, on its own axis, once in 24 hours ; and as the 
Sun enlightens only one half the globe at once, each 
part is alternately in the light and shade. 

This motion causes day and night, and is called the 
diurnal or daily revolution. 

14. The other planets have similar revolutions, 
but in various times. 

The diameter, distance, and motions of the planeti are de- 
scribed in the following table. 



Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Hcrschel 



Diam- 
eter in 
miles. 



3,000 



7,630168 

7,900 

4,200 
89,000 491 
79,000 901 
35,000'l800 



Distance 
from the 
in miles. 



Day, or i Year, or 
siinJrevolution|revolution 
round sun. 



36 millions. 



do. 
95 do. 
144 do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 



on axis. 



unknown. 

hra, min, 

23 20 

23 56 

24 39 
9 55 

10 16 
unknown. 



3 months 



7 
12 
23 

12 
29 
83 



do. 
do. 
do. 
years 

1-2 do. 
1-2 do. 



Hourly 
motion 
orbit. 



m 



111,000 

81,000 
68,000 
56,000 
30.000 
22,000 
15,000 
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16. The comets move irregulnrly, sometimes com- 
ing very near the Sun, and then flying off beyond the 
mo9t distant planet. 

Only a few have been known to return, and at in- 
tervals of 76, 100 or 200 years. 

16, The remaining stars are C9i\ed Jixed stars ^ be- 
cause they keep nearly the same place in the heavens 
from age to age. They may be distinguished from 
the planets by their twinkling light. 

AboHt 1000 may be seen in a clear night by the 
eye ; but from the examinations made with telescopes^ 
it is probable that there are many millions. 

They are at an immense distance from us, and are 
supposed by many, to be suns in other systems, like 

our solar system. 

Q,uestion8.—L What ia Geography? What is the figure 
of the Earth? How is it known? How many planets are 
there ? How many moons or secondary planets ? How nSany 
asteroids and comets ? What system do these bodies form ? 
Describe Mercury— Venus -the Earth— Mars—Jupiter — Sa- 
turn— Herschel — the Moon. 

What is the revolution of the Earth round the Sun call- 
ed, and what does it cause ? What other motion has the Earthy 
and what does it oause ? Have the other planets the same 
motion ? 

Leave questions marked (IL)fer Review. 

II. Mention the diameters of the planets in order. {See 
the Table.) What is the distance of each pl^et from the 
Sun ? What is the day of each of the planets ? What is the 
year of each? How many miles do they move in an hour? 
Describe the comets. How many comets have been known 
to return ? What are the remaining stars called, and why ? 
How many fixed stars can be seen with the naked eye, and 
how many are there supposed to be ? What are they suppos- 
ed to be ? 

EXPLANATIONS 

Preparatory to the me of the Maps 
17. The most correct representation of the Earth'fr 
surface, with the proper distance and size of its parts, 
is an artificial globe. 
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1 8. A Map is a picture ofthe surface of the Earth, as 
it would appear to a person at some distance above it. 

19. A Qiart is a representation ofthe surface ofthe 
Earth, as if it were spread out on a plane or level, 
used chiefly by mariners. 

20. There are fonv cardinal points ofthe compass, 
North, South, East and West ; marked N. — S. — E. 
— W. 

East, that part of the heavens in which the Sun 
rises, and West, that part in which it sets. When we 
stand with our right hand to the East, the West is on 
our left, North before us, and South behind us. 

21. On a Map or Chart, the upper partis always 
North, the bottom South, the right hand East, and the 
left hand West, as represented in the following figure. 




Points of the Compass, 

22. Between the cardinal points, are marked four 
others, North-East, South-East, North-West, South- 
West. These are marked N.E.— S.E — ^N.W — S.W. 

23. The course of a river is that point ofthe com- 
pass towards which the river runs. The course or 
direction of one place from another is that point ofthe I 
CDospass towards which it lies. ^ 
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24. The various parts. of a country, or porti6ns of 
the earth, are also named according to the points of 
the compass, the middle heing called the interior^ as 
in the figure below. 



North-west- 
ern part 


Northern 
part 


North-east- 
ern part 


Western 
part 


Interior or 
Central part 


Eastern 
part 


South-west- 
ern part 


Southern 

p;art 

• 


South-east- 
ern part 



Parts of a Country. 

Questions, — What is the most correct representation rf 
the Earth? What is a Map, and what a chart? What' 
are the four cardinal points? Which point of the Compaq 
is East? How do you find the rest after knowing this? 
Where are these points on Maps and Charts ? What points 
are there between the four principal points? What is the 
course of a river? What is the direction of one place 
from another? How are the different parts of a country 
sometimes named? 

In finding the points of the compass on the Map^ the. 
pupil must always remember^ that as the Map is a picture of 
a Globe^ the lines drawn j^orth and Souihy and East and 
West^ are not gtneraily straight^ but curved to represent Hr- 
< cles ; he must therefore trace the points of the compass accord^ 
ing to these lines. 

Thus on a J^ap of the World, the Azores are South from 

leelandy though they appear to he South-east; and J^tw^ 

foundldnd is Sotith-west^ though it appears to be South. So 

Iceland is west from Jiorwe^y though it seems to be JXorihf 

vrest: 
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Quefh'oYU.— What is East of Greenland? What is South 
of Iceland? What is East of Iceland? What is West of the 
Azores? What is South-west of these Islands? In what 
direction is Spitzherg^en from Greenland? Greenland from 
Spitzbei^^en ? The West Indies from the Azores ? '\^1iat 
places do you find Soath of Spitzbergen, down to the South 
pole ? In what direction is Kamschatka from Iceland ? Ice- 
land from Kamschatka ? 

NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 
With Questions m the Map of the World, 

25. When we look oq a map of the world, we see 
that a greater part ofthesurfiice of the earth is cover- 
ed with a vast collection of water. It is divided by 
geographers into five principal parts, called oceans — 
the Atlantic, the Pacific^ the Indian, the Northern and 
the Southern Oceans. 

26. Oceans are the habitation of innnmerable fislv 
which furnish food to a large part of mankind. 

27. The waters of the ocean purify the air by their 
incessant motion ; and the vapours which rise from 
them, fall in rain and snow, to water the earth. 

28 » They are always nearly of the same tempera- 
ture ; and tibe winds which blow from them, cool the 
earth in summer, and warm it in winter. 

They are perpetually circulating in currents, which 
carry the warm water of hot countries to colder ones 
and bring back cold water to cool the warmer regions. 

29. Oceans also serve as the highway from one part 
of the globe to another; and make it easy to obtain, 
by commerce, the valuable productions of all climates^ 
and the useful knowledge of aH nations. 

^tuntions. — How much of the surface of the Earth il 
covered with water ? How are its waters divided ? 

How are oceans useful in furnishing us food? What effect 
have they on the air, and what benefit do we receive from 
their vapours ? What currents have they? Are they of any | 
\isein commerce-? . 
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30. In the midst of the waters which surround the 
globe, are two large portions of land not divided bj 
water, which are caOed Continents. They are called 
the Eastern and Western Continents, because one b 
found in each hemisphere. 

31. The land on the globe is also divided by geo- 
raphers into four smaller portions, called quarters — 
Europe, Asia and Africa, on the Eastern Continent ; 
and America on the Western, including North and 
South America. 

To these may be added the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, divided into Australasia and Polynesia. 

32. The quarters of the globe are divided into smal- 
ler portions, called countries, each of which usually 
contains men of one nation, speaking the same language. 

Countries are divided into states or provinces, con-' 
taining cities, towns and villages* An empire is com- 
posed of many countries united under one governments 

Que^/tonf .— What large portioos of land do we find on the 
globe f What are they called ? How is the Eastern Conti- 
nent bounded, or what ocean is on the N. and what on the 
E. S. and W. f {See the map of the World for theie queiihmr 
and others.) How is the Western Contiaent bounded f* What 
other divisions of the land are there ? What ocean aust we 
cross in going from Europe to America ? What one in goings 
from Asia to America? 

In what direction is Europe from America? In what di- 
rection from Europe are Asia and Africa ? How is North 
America bounded ? South America ? Europe? Asia? Af- 
rica? Where are Australasia and Polynesia? How are 
these great portions of the globe ditrided ? How are coon- 
tries divided ? What is an empire ? 

33. When a part of the ocean is almost surrounded 

by land, it is called a sea. A salt lake is also called a 

sea, as the Caspian Sea, and Sea of Aral, in Asia. 

Q^uesiions. — What is a sea? What seas separate Europe 
from Asia and Africa? What seas are there £. of Asia, and 
what S. of it? What sea is between Africa and Asia? 
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Where is the North Sea ? What sea is N. of South Americat 
What lakes are called teas, and where arft they? 

34. The narrow passage of water into a sea, or be- 
tween two portions of land, is called a t^rat^ 

A wider passage is called a channel. 
A sound is a channel or strait which may be sound- 
ed, or whose depth may be measured with a line. 

Questions. — What is a strait ? What are the straits of 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas ? What straits connect the 
Pacific and Arctic Oceans ? What straits soath of Sooth 
America ? What is a channel ? What channel between 
Africa and Mada^scar ? What is a sound ? 

35. When a part of the ocean runs up into the land^ 
with a broad opening, it is called a gulf or bay, 

A harbour is a small bay, where ships may anchor. 
A road is a part of the sea near a coast, where ships 
may ride or He at anchor. 

Qtt«*/«m*.— What is a ffulf or bay? What gulf is S. of N. 
America? What W. of Africa? What bay S. of Asia^ 
What is a harbour ? A road ? 

36. An island is a tract of land, smaller than « 
liontinent, entirely surrounded by water. 

Questions, — Whatsis an island? What very large island 
lies S. E. from Asia ? What others near it ? What one E. of 
Africa ? What islands W. of Europe ? What between North 
and South America ? What are some of those in the Pacific^ 
Ocean ? What is the largest island on the globe ? 

37. That part of the continent, or main land, which 
lies next to the sea, is called the shore or coast, 

Qufstions. — What is a coast ? What countries are on the 
western coa«t of Africa ? What on the eastern coast of North 
America ? What on the western ? 

38. When a point of land on the coast projects into 

the sea, it is called a cape. A high cape is called a 

promontory. 

Questions,— WhBi is the southern cape of America ? What 
is that of Africa ? What of Hindoostan ? What is the most 
western cape of Africa ? The most eastern ef S. Amenoaf 
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What is the northern (iape of Europe? Of North America ? 

The southern of Greenland ? What is a promontory ? 
39. When a portion of land runs out into the sea, 

joined to the continent only by a narrow strip or neck 

of land, it is called a peninsula. 

South America and Africa are the largest peninsulas, 
QuesHon*, — What is a peninsula ? Mention some on the 

globe. What peninsulas in Asia ? W hat in Europe ? 

43. The neck of land which joins a peninsula to 
the main land, is called an isthmus, 

Questimu. — What isthmus joins S. America to N. America ? 
What one joins Africa to Asia? 

DESERTS. 

41. Deserts are immense tracts of land, usually leveK 
on which no water is found, and plants cannot grow. 

42. The most remarkable desert known is the Sa- 
hara of Africa, a vast plain of burning sand, 2000 or 
3000 miles long, with fertile ispots scattered here and 

there in it, like islands in the ocean. 

Q^uestions, — What are deserts ? Which is the most remarkable? 

Younger pupiU should otnt/ aU that is printed in sinaU type^ 
{marked with Roman numerals, as XLIII) until they reotei» 
the book. 

XLIII. 

(t. Other parts of Africa, and some parts of Arabia and Per- 
sia, are covered with similar deserts. 

6. The desert of Cobi or Shamo, in Asia, is a lofty, cold re- 
g;ion, 1500 miles long. 

e, A large part of Siberia, and the northern parts of North 
America are made almost deserts by perpetual frost. 

d. Sometimes immense plains are found covered with gjass, 
— ^In Asia called steppes^ in South America, pampas^ and in the 
United States, prairies. 

' Questions, — In what other countries are there deserts ? De> 
scribe that of Cobi. What is the state of Siberia, and parts of 
N. America ? What plains are sometimes found? 

MOUNTAINS. 

44. Mountains are vast prominences on the surface 
»f the earth. Some which send forth fire and smoke 
from their tops are called vokanoe»» 
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45. The tops of the lofliest mountains are about fire 
miles above the level of the sea. 

They appear vast to us ; but they are no more when 
compared to the earth, than a grain of sand on a com- 
mon globe. 

46. Mountains sometimes occur single, but general- 
ly united, forming chains or rtdgety of various lengths 
and heights. 

Qu6«/io7W.-<- What are mountaiss ? How high are the lofti- 
est mou ntaios f What is the diameter of the earth ? (See Ai' 
trotiomy,) How do these mountaiDi compare with the earth ? 
Are mountains generally foand lingle ? What are the prin- 
cipal chains of mountains in America? [See map of the 
World.) What in Europe ? What in Asia and Africa ? 

XL VII. [For (he Review.) 

a. Mountains may be arranged in 12 classes, according to 
their height. 

Let the pupil here examine Pie view of motmtaitu in the 
frontispiece and learn the classes from it* 

h. The loftiest mountains yet discovered, are the Himma- 
l^b, or Himlaya Mountains, north of Hindoostan, in Asia. 

c. The Andes, of South America, are the grandest chain 
of mountains on the globe, extending about 4000 miles, with 
numerous peaks, four miles high- The most celebrated peak 
is Chimborazo, and the loftiest f olcano is Cotopaxi. 

d The Himmaleh mountairfe, and the Andes are so lofty, 
that although they are situated in very hot countries^ the tops 
are corered with perpetual snow. 

(n ascending these mountains, you will find every climate. 
The foot is burning with heat| the middle is temperate andde- 
lightful, and the top always frosen. 

e. The Cordillera of Mexico is next in height, containing 
several peaks about 3 1-2 miles high, of which the most re« 
markable is the volcano of Popocatapetl. The city of Riobam* 
ba was at this height. {Rees'* Cyclopedia^ 

These with the Rocky Mountains, which are not so high, 
seem to be a continuation of the Andes, and maike the whole 
American chain 10,000 or 11,000 miles long. 

/. The next chiun of mountains in height is that of the Alps 
»Q Europe, some of whose peaks, as Mont Blanc, are three 
miles bigh« (Set map ^ Europe^ 
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g. At this heig^ht perpetual snow is usually found in the 
Warmest parts of the earth, aud at half this heig^ht in our 
•ountry. 

h. The Peak of Teneriife, on one of the Islands of Africa, is 
an example of the fiflh class. 

t. Mount Etna, in Sicilj, the Altaian chain in Asia, and the 
Pyrenees of Spain, are of the sixth class, corresponding in hei§;ht 
to the city of Quito, in South America. 

j. In the seventh class are the White Mountains of New- 
Hampshire, which are nearly of the same height with the citj 
of Mexico and the plain around it. 

&, Mount Hecla, in Iceland, the Green Mountains of Ver» 
mont, and Ben Nevis, in Scotland, are of the Uth class. 

/. Mt. Vesuvius, in Italy, of the ninth class, is nearly of the 
same height with the Catskill Mountains of New- York. 

m. The Cheviot Hills of England, are of the tenth class. The 
Allegany Mountains of the United States are generally of the 
same class, though in some parts nearly a mile high. 

n. Mt. Tom is an example of the eleventh class, and Mt. Hoi- 
yoke of the twelfth, both in Massachusetts. 

o. Mountains are very useful in suppl3ring springs and 
streams, from the anow and vapours which collect on them at all 
seasons. 

p. They serve also to moderate the heat, so that without 
them many parts of the earth would become barren and bum^ 
like the deserts of Africa. 

In describing a mountain, mention where it is, tell i/s elast^ 
and height ; and if a chain ^f mountains, menlion its course 
and length. 

q. The following table shows the length of the principal 
ehains of Mountains, according to the best acccrunts. 

Miles, MitcL 

The Andes, 4500 Dofrafield Mts. ' ) .^^^^ 

Mexican and Rocky Mts. 7000 Olonetz Mts. S 
Whole American chain, 1 1,500 Allegany Mts. 900 

Altaian Mts. 5000 The Alps, >' 600 

Mts. of the MooHj The Appenines, \ to 700 

probably 2000 Carpathian Mts* 500 

Ural Mts. ) -.^ Green Mts. 350 

Mt. Atlas, \ *^"" The Pyrenees, 200 

Questions. — What are the loftiest mountains yet dis-- 
covered, or those of the 1st class? How high are they? 
What are the next, or those of the 2d claes? How high 
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and long are these momiUin*^ Whnt u th« principal peakt 
How are the tops of these mountains covered ? What drffer- 
ence of temperature u perceived in asceruling them ? What 
mountains are of the 3d ctaw, and what is their height? What 
chain do they acem tobelongto? Whatmountains are of th« 
4th clan, and how high^ At what height does perpetual anow 
beffin? 

What isanoBampleoftheSthclan, andwhatis lhehei)cht? 
What of theeth? What of the 7fh, and what city do you 
find at this height? What mountains of the 8th, Sth and lOlh 
claBEea, and of what height? What of the I Hh and l-3th? 
dfwhat important use aremountains? What other use? How 
do jnu describe a mountain ? What la the Icndh of the prin- 
cipal chains of mountains in the world ? What moimfn.ns are 
you acquainted with, and what is their heii^ht anil clan '■' Ii 
any mountain mentioned ofthe same height.' How much high- 
er are the Andes .' 

VOLCANOES. 



Craier of the Volcano Vesvoim. 
48. FbJcanoea are burning mountains wi(b an open* 
ing called a crater, frotn which fire or smoke continu- 
ally ri*es. 

ructor should direct the pupil in his ai'-swen', in 
and other similar ones hereafter, and eiliaid th* 
auflstious m cureuiBStanoes require 
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49. Doring the eraptions of volcanoes, they throw 
out melted stones or lava, which flows in a terrible 
stream of fire, destroying every thing in its way. 

Q,uestions, — What are volcanoes ? What takes place dar- 
ing the eruptions of volcanoes ? 

L. (^Forihe Review.) 

a. Sometimes YiUag^es and whole cities have been baried 
^n the ashes and lava thrown out from volcanoes, as Herca- 
^aneum and Pompeii, near Vesuvius. 

b. The oldest volcanoes known, are Vesuvius in Italy, 
(whose crater is represented in the cut) and Etna in Sicily. 
(See map of Europe,) 

e. There is a volcano in the Lipari Islands, called Slromboli, 
which blazes continually, and gives light to mariners at uight. 

d. Among the Andes there are many volcanoe?, and the 
loftiest in the world are those of Colopaxi and Popocatapetl, 
in America, which rise three and a half miles above the level 
of the sea. 

e. The Peak of Teneriffe, and some mountains among the 
Andes, which were once volcanoes, have ceased to burn. 

/ It is estimated that there are 200 volcanoes in the world 
^ of which 13 are in Europe, 66 in Asia, ami 118 in America, 
including the islands of each quarter. 

g. Earthquakes are sudden motions in some part of the 
earth, which often overthrow houses and cities, and some- 
times cause the ground to open and swallow them up. 

h. Volcanoes are useful in giving vent to the internal fires 
of the earth, which might otherwise cause such earthquakes 
as to destroy whole countries. 

Questions. — What dreadful effects have sometimes been 
produced by the ashes and lava of volcanoes? What are 
the oldest volcanoes known f What remarkable one is there 
in the Lipari Islands? What other volcanoes oan you men- 
tion, and what are the loftiest in the world? Are there any 
volcanoes which have ceased to burn ? How many volcanoes 
are there ? 

RIVERS. 

31. The vapours which rise from the ocean and the 
land, fall again in dew, rain and snow, producing 
springs and small streams. 

52. Many small streams running from the mountains 
unite to form large streams, or rivers^ which carry 
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g. In the following table will be foimd the leng:th of esick 
diass of rivers, with examples. 

Class, Length. Examples, 

I. 3000 lo 4000 miles. Amazon, (S. A.) 

n. 2000 /o 3000 ** NUe,(Afr.) 

m. 1500 /o 2000 " Orinoco, (S. A.) 

IV. ' 1000 to 1500 '* Ohioi (U. S.) 

V. 800/0 1000 « Tigris, (Asia.) 

VI. 600 to 800 ♦♦ Potomac, (U. S.) 

VIL 600/0 600 " James, (U.S.) 

VIII. 400 to 600 " Connecticut, (U. S.) 

IX. 300 /o 400 ** Hudson, (U. S.) 

X. 200/0 300 " Shenandoah, (U. S.) 

XI. 100/0 200 " Schuylkill, (U. S.) 

XU. 6«/owlOO » Lehigh, (U. S.) 

In describing a river, tell lohere it rises — what course it rkiu 
f^^nd through what eountrsf — where it empties — and what is 
iis class and size. 

To describe the J^ile^for example ; say^ the Ai7e rises in the 
mountains of the Moon, runs north through Abyssinia^ ^uMoj 
and Eg^t^ and empties into the Mediterranean Sea, It is of 
the secorid class, from 2000 to 3000 miles long, (See map of 
Africa,) Then describe the branches on each suU, beginning at 
the moulh. 

Questions. — How may rivers be divided? What is the 
largest river in the world f What is its length, and how far is 
it navigable f What other example of the I st class ? W hat is 
said of the La Plata ? What is the largest river of the 3d class ? 
What is the length of this class P Give the length and an ex* 
ample of the 4th class ; of the 6th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11 th, 
12th. How do you describe a river ? How do you describe 
the Nile? Amazon? Describe the Elbe in Europe; The 
Ebro; The Rhone. What river are you acquainted with» 
and what is its length and class? 

FALLS OR CATARACTS. 

58. The navigation of rivers is often interrupted by 
rapids a/nd falls, which are sometimes remarkable for 
beauty or sublimity. 

69. The Falls of Niagara have been considered the 
grandest in the world, being one hundred and fifty feet 
kigh, and three quarters of a mile across. 
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QtLettions, — How n the navig^tioo of riren iotemipted f 
What are probably the most remarkable falls in the world? 

LX. (^For the Review,) 

a. The cataracls of the Nile in Nubia, and of the Rhine 
in Switzerlarid, ftrealao very g^rand. 

6. The river Funza, near Santa Fe de Bogota in Soath 
America, falls six hundred feet into a dreadful chasm ; but 
the stream is small. 

e. There are many interesting falls in the rivers of the 
United States, of which the most celebrated are those of the 
Passaick, a small river at Patterson, in New Jersey. 

Qiies/toni.— Are there auy cataracts «n the Nile and the 
Rhine ? What can you say of the falls of the Funza ? What 
falls in the United States, besid<>s those of Niagara? 

LAKES. 

6 1 • Lakes are lai^e bodies of water ,8urronnded by land. 

62. The largest lake» in tbe world are found in 
North America. Lake Superior, the lai^st of these^ 
is 400 milesloDg, and 60 broad. 

Qnestions. — What are lakes? Where are the largest in 
the world ? Which is the largest of these ? 

LXIII. {For the Review.} 

a. The other large lakes of North America are from 200 
to 300 miles long, 50 or 60 broad. 

b. The Lakes of Onega and Ladoga, the largest in Europe, 
are only 150 miles long, and from 30 to 75 broad. 

€. Lakes Wennen and Wetter in Sweden, are only 70 or 
SO miles long. They are about as large as the Lake of the 
Woods in North America. The lakes of Constance and Ge- 
neva, in Switzerland, are about 40 miles long. 

d. Rivers sometimes pass through lakes, as the Rhine 
through Lake Constance, and the Rhone through the Lake 
of Geneva. 

e. The Caspian Sea is a salt lake, 650 miles long, and 260 
broad, which receives many large rivers, but has no outlet. 
The Sea of Aral, and I ^ake Baikal in Asia, are about the size 
of our lar|;e lakes. (&ee map of Asia,) 

^uestionM, — What is the size of the largest lakes of Ame- 
rica? Of Europe? What is tbe size of Lakes Wanner and 
Wetter ? What of Constance and Geneva ? Do rivers ever 
run through lakes ? How large is the Caspian Sea ? What 

is the size ef Aral and Baikal ? 

o * 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CITIES. 

64. The numerous cities found upon the globe maj 
lie diT-ided into 1 2 classes, according to their population. 

65. Those of the first six classes contain from one 
million, to 100,000 people. 

Those of the last six classes contain from 100,000 
to 10,000. 

66. Towns which contain more than 5000 people 

are called large towns ; those which contain less than 

5000, small toums,* 

QtiM/tofw.— How may cities be divided? What is the 
population of the first six classes f What of the last six f 
What is the population of iai^e and small towns ? 

LXVII. (For the Review:} 

a. Those cities which contain a million of inhabitants, 
or more, may be ranked in the first class. 

The chief cities of this class, are Pekin and Nankin, in 
China, which are said to contain two or three millions. 

London is the only city of this class, besides those of 
China and Japan, containing; as many people as the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

6. Paris, Constantinople and Calcutta, are the chief cities of 
the second class, oontaining 500,000 or 600,000 inhabitants, a 
number equal to that of the state of Massachusetts. 

c. Naples and Petersburgh are examples of the third class, 
<u>ntaining.about 300,000 inhabitants each, or more than the 
state of Connecticut. 

d, Vienna is of the fourth dass, containing as many people 
as the state of Vermont. 



* In the maps belonging to this work, cities, rivers and 
mountains are numbered according to their classes, and 
from these numbers their comparative size may be learned. 
Cities are represented by a circle containing a figure to de- 
note their class. Large towns and small towns are indicat- 
ed by small circles, as explained on the map. A square 
denotes a capital city^ or seat of government. An asterisk, 
(*), connected with ^ town, denotes that it contains a college 
•r university^ 
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e. Berlin is of the fiAh class, containing more thaA 
150,000 people, or twice the number in the state of Rhode- 
Island. 

/. The cities of the sixth class contain more people than 
Rhode-Island, and those of the seventh, about the same num- 
ber as that state. 

g. In the following table will be fot^nd the population of 
each class of cities, with examples. I'he same daases are utfed 
^r the population of islands also. 

Cla»s, Popvialion. RxampU, 

London. (Eur.) 
Paris. (Eur.) 
Naples. (Eur.) 
Amsterdam. ^£ur.) 
Berlin. (Eur!) 

i Philadelphia & New- 
York. (U.S.) 
Bourdeaux. (Eur.) 
Baltimore. (U. S.) 
Boston. (U. S.) 
Aberdeen. (Eur.) 
Charleston. (U. S.J 
Providence. (U. S.) 
Hartford. (U.S.) 

In describing a city^ tell in what country it is — on what 
$ea, lake or river j or whether it is inland — vhat it Us 
class and what %ts comparative population^ as mentioned in the 
table, ^ 

Questions, — /. What is the population of the f st class of 
cities ? What are the chief cities in this class ? What can yott 
say of London ? What are the chief cities of the 2d class 
aifd their population ? What account can you give of the Ijd 
class? of the 4th ? of the 5th ? of the 6th and 7th ? W hat is 
the population of laige and small towns P Repe fiithe popula- 
tion of each class, with an example from Iho dole. V\ hat 
is the population of the place in which you live, »xl what » 
ib clas» i 



I. 


1,000,000 and above^ 


n. 


500,000 to 1^000,000 


III. 


300,000 to 


500,000 


IV. 


200,000 to 


300,000 


V. 


150,000 to 


200,000 


VI. 


100,000 to 


150,000 


VIL 


70,000 to 


80,000 


VIIL 


50,000 to 


70,000 


IX. 


40,000 to 


50,000 


X. 


30,000 to 


40,000 


XL 


20,000 to 


30,000 


XII. 


10,000 to 


20,000 


Large 


Towns, above 


5000 


Small ' 


rowws. under 


5000 
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THE SEASONS. 



The Earth in i-s orbit. 

ee. The ends of the asis of the earth, or line on 
which it is supposed to turn, are called the Jfortk and 
South Poles. [They are thewa in ike figure at JV. *■ S.) 

69. At equal distance from the two poles, a great 
circle is supposed to be drawn, (at E. in the figure,) 
which U cdledthe£jiMitDr. Itdivides the Earth into 
two equal hemispheres, or half globes : The North- 
ern Hemisphere, in which we live, and the Southern. 
(See thi$ circle, and otkers mentioned hereafter^ rcftre- 
sentedon the border* of the mapofthe World.) 

70. The Northern Hemisphere is repreaented by 
those parts of the map above the Equator, and the 
Southern, by those ports below it. 

71. The orbit of the Earth, or its path round the 
Sun, in which the Sun appear* to move, is called the 
Ecliptic. The circle crosses the Equator. 

72. The North Pole of the Earth always points to- 
wards the North Star in the heavens, sod its asis is 
un;IiBed to the Ecliptic, m represented in the figur« 
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Hence, as the Earth moves round the Sun^ th6 
North pole is sometimes towards the Sun, and some- 
times turned from it. 

73. The Sun heats those parts of the Earth most* 
which are most directly exposed to its rays, as a fire 
heats those things most, which are directly before it. 

The countries distant from these receive but a 
small portion of its heat. This causes a variety of 
seasons in different portions of the Earth. 

74. During one half the year, from the 20th of 
March to the 23d of September, the North Pole is to- 
wards the Sun, and the South Pole is turned from it. 

Of course the Sun is then most directly over the 

Northern Hemisphere, and it is summer there, while 

it is winter^ in the Southern Hemisphere. (See the 

Jigure of the earth in its orbit ^ where the place of our 

country in North America^ is shown by the letters, Jv. A») 

76. During the other half of the year, from the 23d 
of September to the 20th of March, the Southern He- 
misphere is towards the Sun, and it is summ£r there, 
while it is winter in the Northern Hemisphere. 

76. Hence the Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
have always opposite seasons^ 

Questions, — What are the poles? What cirde i« drawn 
between th^n ? How does it divide the earth ? Over what 
countries and places does the Equator pass ? How do you find 
the hemispheres on the map ? 

What is the orbit of the earth called ? How does the North 
Pole always point? What parts of the Earth are most 
heated by the Sun? Whatjs the effect of this? Which 
pole is towards the Sun from March to September? 
What is the consequence ? How is it finom September to 
March, and what is the effect of this ? Are the seasons the 
same in the two hemispheres ? See the map, and mention 
what are the principal countries in the Northern Hemis- 
phere or north of the Equator. What season is it in South 
America when it is summer in Nerth America ? What s^Utoa 
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is it in Europe when it is summer in New Hdland ? (Othtr 
qumtwnt idee thete majf be added by the imtrwlor,) 

LATITUDE. 

77. Latitude is distaoce from the Equator, and is 
ciaJled North latitude or South latitudes, according as it 
is North or South of this circle. 

78. The circles wl^ich are drawn from East to 
West round the globe, are represented by lines across 
the map, are called partlleh of latitude, (See Map 
dfthe World.) 

79. The lines drawn from the top to the bottom of 
fhe map, or North and South, are called meridians. 

These lines are curved on maps, because they rep- 
resent circles on the Earth. 

80. Every circle is divided into 360 degrees^ (mark- 
ed ^)— -every degree into 60 geographical miles, or 
fniwutes^i (marked ')-— and every minute into 60 secondsy 
(marked ".) 

*81. A degree on a grea^ circle^ such as the Equator 
to a meridian, which divides the earth into two equal 
parts, is about 69 Englii^h or common miles. 

82. Latitorle is measured on the meridian in de- 
grees, minutes and seconds, and marked on the sides of 
the m^p* 

At the Equator the latitude is nothing ; at the poles 
it is 90 degrees, and can never be more than 90. 

Questions, — What is latitude ? What are parallels of lati- 
tude? What are meridians? Why are these lines curved? 
How are great circles divided ? How many common miles to 
a degree? How is latitude measured and marked? What is 
the latitude at the Equator and the poles ? 

PROBLEM. 

To find the Latitude of a place, 

83. Trace a line from the place of which the Lati- 
tude is required to one side of the map, following the 
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coui*se of the pnnillels of latitude ; the latitude wiU 
then be found marked in degrees. 

The pupil tmiii be careful to follow the curve of UuparalMk 
of latitude^ as directed^ p. 20, or he will often misiake. 7%uf 
the latitude of ^Newfoundland would seem to be but 409, while H 
is 50^, and that of Greenland but 50% although U is 609, 

Questions. — How do yoa find latitudes ? ^ What iB the lati« 
tude of Newfoundland f Of Cuba? Of Cape Horn? Of 
Great Britain f Of the Cape of Good Hope ? 

The teacher may insrease the number ofexamph$^ as hejmis 
necessary to make the subject understood, 

CIRCLES, ZONES AND CLIMATES. 
THE TROPICS AND TORRID ZONE. 

84. The Sun is never vertical, {immeiiaiely oviv- 
heady) to any places which are more than 23^ 1^' 
North or South of the Equator. 

85. Two circles are therefore drawn at this distance 
on each side of the Equator, called tropics ; the north- 
ern, the Tropic of Cancer ^ and the Southern, the Tro* 
pic of Capricorn. 

96. The Sun is vertical to every place between the 
tropics twice every year, so that this pari; of the 
Earth is most exposed to its heat. Hence this zone or 
belt is the hottest part of the Earth, and is called the 
burning or Torrid Zone. 

87. The Torrid Zone, generally, has only two 
seasons ; the wet in winter, when the rains are con- 
stant, and the dry in summer, when rain is unknown, 
Some parts, however, have two of each, in a year. 

88. During some parts of the year, the climate is 
the most delightful on earth : at other seasons the- 
heat is distressing, and water oflen scarce. 

89. The Torrid Zone is also subject to the roost 
violent diseases ; and to storms and hurricanes^ which 
destroy almost every thii^ within their reach. 
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90. In this region are found the finest fruits, the 
most beautiful yegetabjes, and the largest and lofliest 
trees covered with perpetual verdure. 

Its most remarkable productions are spices* gtrnn^, 
and aromatic plants with coffee, tea, the sugar-cane, 
bread-fruit, &c. 

91. It produces the largest and most beautiful, as 
well as the fiercest and most dangerous animals. 

In this zone are found the elephant, the lion, the 
tiger, the bird of paradise, and the largest and most 
Tenomous serpents and insects. 

92. The natives of the Torrid Zone are chiefly 
black or dark coloured. 

They are generally indolent and effeminate. They 
hare strong passions, but are seldom distinguished for 
enterprize or learning. 

Qiiestifltit. — At what places on the earth is the Sun never 
Vertical? What circles are drawn to point them out? Over 
what places do the Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn pass? 
(See map of the Iforld,) How often is the Sun vertical to 
places within the tropics, and Vhat effect does this produce ? 
What is the name of the zone within the tropics ? What is the 
climate in this zone ? To what evils is it most subject ? What 
may be said of vegetables and trees in the I'orrid Zone? 
What are the most remarkable productions ? What is observ- 
ed of the animals ? Mention some particularly. What is the 
colour of the natives of the Torrid Zone ? What is their cha- 
racter? What countries in N. America lie in the Torrid 
Zone? (^Stemap) What islands? What countries in South 
America? What islands in the Pacific Ocean ? What coun- 
tries in Africa and Asia ? Is any part of Burope in the Torrid 
Zone ? 

THE POLAR CIRCLES AND FRIGID ZONES. 

93'. On that day when the Sun is vertical (or di- 
rectly overhtad) to places under the Tropics, it shines 
23<> 28' beyond one pole, causing 24 hours day to all 
places within that distance from the pole. (5cc the 
Hgure ijfihe Earth in its orhit.) 
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At the same time, the Sun leaves all places within 
23** 28' of the other pole, 24 hoars in darkness, 

94. Circles are therefore drawn 23^ 28^ from each 
pole, (or in latitude 66 1-2) cMed polar circlt$. 

The northern is called the Arctic (Xrck^ and the 
southern, the Antarctic Circle, 

95. The rays of the Sun fall most ohliquely on those 
parts of the earth which lie within these circles, and 
the nights of winter are there from 24 hours to six 
months in length. 

96. Hence the regions within the polar circles are 
the coldest parts of the Earth, and are called the two 
frozen or Frigid Zones. 

97. The Frigid Zones are chiefly covered with ice. 
They have hut two seasons, a long winter of extreme 
cold, and a very short summer of great heat, without 
spring or autumn. 

98. In the greater part of these zones there are no 
fruits, or large trees ; and few plants fit for food, except 
some kinds of moss. None hut the most hardy ani- 
mals, as the bear, rein-deer, &c. can live in them. 

99. The few mhabitants are dwarfish, with dark 

complexions, and little intelligence. 

^uesiiant, — At the time wlien the Snn it vertical to the 
trepie, whftt is the len^ of the day At the pole.^ What iB the 
length of the night et the nme time at the opposite pole f 
WhaA circles are drawn is conseqaenoe of these facts .^ In 
vhat latitode are the polar droles ? By what names are thay 
distinguished? Over what places do the polar circles possf 
(See die ffMp.) How does the San shine on this part of the 
Earth, and what is the length of the nights^ What is the cflk)-* 
sequence ? 

What is the state of the Frigid 2ones in respect to climate ? 
How many seasons have they, and what aire they.^ What£i 
sud of the. trees and plants of the frigid iSonen? What adi^ 
inals live in these <bnes? Describe 13ie inHabftaftti. Whtft 
> i^otmtirieB He ih the nor^em frigid Zcoe ? t^t in me «m<l> 
ern.* (See m^ of the W&rkt.) 

4 
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THE TEMPERATE ZONES. 

100. The two Temperate Zones are those which lie 
between the tropics and polar circles, or hetween the 
Torrid and the two Frigid Zones. 

101. The Temperate Zones have four seasons, 
spring, summer, autumn and winter. 

102. The Temperate Zones, generally, are free 
from the distressing extremes of heat and cold, and 
enjoy a more pleasant and healthful climate than any 
other parts of the earth. 

103. Those parts which border on the Torrid and 
Fri^d Zones, are similar to those zones in climate and 
productions. 

104. The warmest parts of these zones produce 
wheat, rice and the finer grains, with cotton, vines, 
olives, oranges, figs and many other fine fruits, and 
aromatic plants. 

105. The colder parts produce apples, pears, nuts 
and similar fruits, with wheat, vegetables and the 
coarser grains, and fine forest trees. 

106. Hardy and useful animals abound in these 
zones, much more than those which are venomous and 
dangerous. 

107. The inhabitants of the Temperate Zones are 
generally white, or have light complexions. 

They have generally more strength of body and 
mind than those of the Torrid or Frigid Zones, and 
have been more distinguished for industry, enterprise 
and learning. 

^tmtions, — What zonee are those which lie between the 
Torrid and Fri^d ? How many leasons have the Temperate 
Zones? What is the climate generally in the Temperate 
JZones? What is it on the borders of the Torrid and Frigid 
Zones f What are the productions of the warmest parts of 
these zones f What of the colder parts? What animals chiefly 
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abound in the Temperate Zones ? What is the colour ofjthe 
inhabitants ? What is their character ? What comitries are 
found in the northern Temperate Zone? (See map tf the 
World,) What parts of Africa, S. America, and New-Holland 
are in \he southern Temperate Zone ? What islands are in this 
zone ? 

OBSERVATIONS ON CLIMATES. 

108. From the account of zones we see that the 
parts of the earth around the poles are the coldest, and 
those near the Equator the warmest. 

109. The cold generally increases as the latitude, 
or distance from the Equator, increases ; and the heat 
is greater, as the latitude is less. 

110. Places between the Equator and SS"" of lati- 
tude have generally very hot climates ; and those be* 
tween 25° and 35° have warm climates. 

111. Those countries which lie between 35° and 
45"" have generally the most pleasant climates in the 
world. 

112. The countries which lie between 45" and 65* 
of latitude have much more cold than heat ; and those 
between 65° and 90° are frozen most of the year. 

113. As we rise above the level of the sea the cold 
increases : so that at the height of 3 miles, snow and 
ice never melt, even under the Equator. In 45° of 
latitude, perpetual snow begins at the height of a mile 
and a half. 

Hence the high and mountainous parts of the earth 
are always cool, even in hot regions. 

114. The heat or cold of the sea is never so great 
as that of the land. 

Hence islands, and most countries near the sea, are 
cooler in summer, and warmer in winter, than places 
inland ,« in the same latitude. 
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115. Coontriei covered with woods or forests are 
liBually mach cooler in sommer, than those vrhich are 
open and cultivated. 

Qiie^ftofif. — /. Whftt parts of the earth are coMest, and what 
are warmest? How is the heat and cold proportioned to the 
latitude ? What is generally the dimate of places between the 
Equator and $5 degrees of latitude, and what between 25 and 
35 degrees ? How between 35 and 45 degrees ? What are 
the clmiates between 45° and 65°, and what between 05° and 
90^ ? Whsit change is there in rising above the level of the sea, 
and at what heights do we find perpetual snow f What follows 
from these facts ? What is the general temperature of the sea, 
CQXvpared with that of the land? What is that of islands and 
places near the sea f What effect have woods and forests on 
climates ? 

Letwe quesHona marked (//.) for Review, 

II, What are some of the coldest plu^ and countries oa the 
Earth f (See map of ^ vforld.) What are some of the warm- 
est ? What countnes have the most pleasant climate? Observe 
the map pf Europe, and consider which is probably the coldest, 
France or SwiUeiiand. Which is probably the warmest, 
Etagland or Poland ? 

CXVI. WINDS. (For the Revmo.) 

a. Wind is ^r put in motion, and is caused by the diflbr^t 
degree of heat in various parts of the earth. 

The air alwavs rises wtfen it is heated ; and the air from the 
colder parts rushes in to supply its place. 

b. la islands, and places near the sea, in warm climates, 
th^re is nnial)y a wind from the land in the morning, and from 
th^ sea in the afternoon, called land and sea breeset, 

c. In the Torrid Zone, as the parts under the sun are hottest, 
and as the earth turns from West to East, the air moves in an 
oj^posite direction, following the sun. This forms continual 
wihds^ fisoia the East, called trade winds. 

North and South of the Equator the trade winds become 
N. E. apd S. E. 

d. In the Indian Ocean there are winds called monsoons^ 
which blow half the year N. E. and the other half S. W. 

e* Hurricanes are violent storms, generally occurring in hot 
countries, in which the wind changes in a short time to evmy 
pq^t of the compass, destroying almost every thing within its 
reach. 
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In a gentle breeze the air moves from 5 to 30 Jililei an hour ; 
in a storm 60 miles ; and in a hnrricane, 100. 

y. fFhirhuindB are formed by opposite winds meetin|^ and 
moving swiftly in a circle, raising sand and light bodies into 
the air. 

In the deserts of Africa, they sometimes draw up the sand 
into a moving pillar, which buries all in its way. 

When whirlwinds appear on the ocean, they draw up the 
water, and produce water-spouts. 

g. In the deserts of Africa and Arabia, a hot wind provaiU, 
called the samiel or simoofgit which is said sometimes to pro- 
duce instant death. It can be avoided only by falling prostrate 
on the ground. 

k. In the southern countries of Europe, a warm wind blows 
from Africa, called the sirocco^ which produces g^reat uneasi- 
ness and weakness. 

QueHions. — What is wind? How is it produced? What 
are land and sea breezes f Where do the trade winds blow, 
and how are they produced ? What are the monsoons ? What 
are hurricanes? How fast does the wind move? What are 
whirlwinds ? What do whirlwinds cause in the deserts ? What 
in -the sea ? What is the samiel or simoom, and how is it to be. 
avoided ? What is the sirocco ? 

CXVII. TIDES. (^For the Reoiew.} 

a. As the moon moves round the earth, the waters of the 
ocean or of seas, immediately under the moon, are raised 
above the common level, by its attraction. This i» eaUed a 
tide. 

The tide rises and falls twice every day. 

As the moon rites the tide begins ; when it is on the meridian 
the tide is high^ and graduaOy sinks until the fnoon sets^ wAen it 
is low tide. The tide is high agosn, when the moon is on ihe 
opposite side of the Earthy and low whai it rises ; thus rising 
and falling regularfy every six hours. The time is often dumg-. 
edby the situation of places, currents. See. 

In iqland seas, as in the Mediterranean, there are no sensi- 
ble tides. 

Questions. — ^What is caused by the attraction of the moon on 
the ocean and sea ? How often does the tide rise and fall ? iljre 
there any tides in inland seas ? 

4* 
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CXVtn. DATS AND NIGHTS. (For the Review.y 

a. As the Earth turns on its axis in twenty-four hoars, all 
p^urts of the Ei^rth hare alternately day and night, but not of 
equal length. 

b. At places under the Equator, the days are always equal, 
or twelve hours each, and the Sun rises and sets at 6 o'clock 
the whole year round. 

c. On the 2Qth of Afarch and Uie 23d of September, when 
the sun is directly over the Equator, it enlightens half of each 
hemisphere, and the days and nights are equal in all parts of 
the world. These periods are, therefore, called equinoxes. 
(See ihe figure^ jk 34.) 

d. From the SXHh oi March to the 23d of September, or in 
our summer, the Sun shines continually as far as the North 
Pole, causing six months day at that pole, and leaves the South 
Pol^ six months in darkness. 

At the same time it enlightens more than half the Northern 
Hepu9pbere, and less than half the Southern. 

e. In consequence of this, every place in the Northern Hem- 
ilphere is more than twelve hours in the light, during our sum- 
mer ; and every place in the Southern Hemisphere, less than 
twelve hours. 

/• From September to March, or in our winter, the North 
Pole has continual night, and the South Pole continual day. 
At the same time the Southern Hemisphere has days of more 
than twelve hours, while our days are less. 

It i» in this way that the long days of summer, and the shert 
days of winter ace caused* 

g. From the Equator to the polar circles, the days increase 
as the latitude increases. At those circles, the longest day iat 
S4 hours, the longest night the same. 

h. From the polar circles to the poles, the days lengthen into 
we^ES and montiis, so that at the poles there is but one day 
and one night in the year. In latitu^ &T^^ thaa longest day. is 
c^ month ; in 70% two months ; in 80% &ur montiiB, and at 
tlii^poka agfi Boaths. 

<Quesl«ont.— Have aU patts of the Earth equal days and 
Aig^f What is tbelei^ of the days at the Equator f Are 
thef ever equal in other parts of the Earth ? What are these 
penoda ealled? On Whidh pole does the Sun diint in 
WBpkjB^r What efiect haa this on the length of daya? Which 
;pole is enlight^ed in our winter? What is the lei^;tfa of Oie 
day then, in each hemisphere? What is the lengSi of daya 
from the equator to the polar circles? What is it at the po- 
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liKT (arclcs ? Prom the polar eirelei to tlie poles ? In what 
places are the long^t daLjB four months, in vhat two, and in 
vhat one month? 

PROBLEM. 

Thjtnd the length of the longeti day in anyplace. 

On tiie Chart of the World look at the latitude of the 
place on the left hand side of the map, and in the colamn of 
the longest days, the nearest fig;ares wiU show you nearly the 
length of the longest day or night. Subtract this from 24 hours, 
and you hare the length of the shortest day or night. 

Queff/ions. — ^How do you find the length of the longest day 
in any place? What is the loi^est day at the North Cape? 
In Gibraltar ? At the Cape ef Good Hope ? At Cape Horn ? 
In Mexico? What is the length of the longest night in Washings 
ton? In Canada ? In Greenland? 

CXIX. (FofthelUoiew^ 

LONGITUDE AND DIFFERENCE OF TIME. 

a. If a line be drawn North and South through any place 
en the Globe, the Sun will be always over that line at noon 
or mid-day. 

Such a line is therefore called a meridian^ or noon-Une. 

h. If this line be extended to the poles, all places under it 
(that is all places exactly north and south of each other) will 
have noon at the same moment. 

If this line be carried round the earth on the (^yposite side, 
it will pass through the places which have midnighi at that 
time. 

e. As the earth turns from West to East, the San appears \a 
move round it from East to West. 

d» Therefore, if a number of meridians be drawn on the 
Earth, the Sun will first pass over those nearest to it, or 
most eastern, and afterward oyer those^ which are more 
western. 

Thus it is noon in Europe^ after it is noon in Aaia^ and before 
it is noon in America. 

Of course when it is tiepft in Europe, it is afternoon in Asia, 
and/or«noon in America. 

Tb Hiuitraie (^, let the pupU place hie finger^ to repreunt 
ike Sm^ over the map of the World, and draw the map from 
West to East as the Earth moves. He will then see that the 
Sun will first pass over places to the eastward, as AsiOy and 
^erward over those at the WesU, as Europe and America. 
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^e. Only a few meridians are drawn Qpon mapi ; but every 
place on the earth, however amallt has its own mer> 
idian. 

/. Distance East or West, from any Meridian, has been called 
longitude^ because the ancients supposed the Earth to be longest 
from East to West. 

g. Longfitude is generally reckoned from the meridian of 
Greenwich, or London, and is counted 180°, or half round the 
globe each way. 

Of course the longitude of a place cannot be more than 180 
degrees. 

h. All places in the same longitude, are under the same mer- 
idian, and therefore have noon at the same time. 

When it is noon at any place, it b midnight at all places 
130° from its meridian, because they are under the opposite 
meridian. 

i. As the sun appears to move round the earth, or 360 degrees 
in twenty-four hours, every 15 degrees East or West will make 
one hour^s difference in the time of places. 

j\ Longitude is marked in maps on the Equator, or at the top 
and bottom of the map. 

7%6 meridians^ as well as parallels of latitude^ are geiurally 
drawn for every 10 degrees. Sometimes they are drawn for entry 
15 degrees, for convenience in finding ths difference of time^ as 
on the Chart, 

k. The degrees of longitude at the Equator are 69 miles 
each, but they grow less as you go towards the poles, where 
the meridians all meet. {See map of the world.) 

Q,tiestions, — ^How must a line be drawn so that the sun will 
be over it at noon f What is such a line called ? If this line be 
extended to the poles, when will it be noon to those places un- 
der it? If it be carried round on the opposite side of the globe, 
what time will it b^ to places under it there ? 

How does the Sun appear to move ? What follows from 
this? What time is it noon in Europe, compared with other 
parts of the world? What time is it in other parts of the 
world when it is noon -in Europe ? What is distance E. or W. 
called, and why? How is longitude measured? How many 
degrees can it be ? In what places do they have noon at the 
same time ? When it is noon at any given place, how many 
degrees from that place is it midnight ? 'How many degrees of 
longitude make one hour's difference in time ? Where is it 
marked on the map? How many miles in a degree of longi- 
tude ? 
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PROBLEHS. 

i. ToJindtheUmgihideefupltlee, 

hook to the top or bottonrtif tho mtp, or on tho Eqaator, 
and find the deg;ree opposite the given pleoe, teking care to 
follow the course of the meridians. 

Que^fums. — What is the long^itnde from London, of Phila- 
delphia.' What is that of Mexico from the same place? Of the 
Sandwich Islands ? Of China ? 

II. Th Jind the differeme ^ time between any hoe piaeu. 

On the Chart of the World, (where the meridians are 
drawn every 15 degrees,) oonntUie nomber of meridians from 
one place to the other, and yon will have the number of hoars 
difference in their time. 

If the place is East of the place gfiven, the time of that place 
is so many hours earlier than that of the place given ; If fTef ^ 
so many hours later than that of the place §;iven. 

^^estions. — ^What is the difference of time between Phila- 
delphia and Mexico? What between Philadelphia and the 
Sandwich Islands, and China f What is the difference of time 
between London and Philadelphia? What between London 
and China ? What between London and Egypt ? 

RACES or MEN. 

120. There are five races of men on the earth, 
distinguished from each other by their features and 
colour. 

121. Ist. The European race, with features like 
ours ; which includes Europeans and their descend- 
ants, with the Moors of Africa, and the people of 
western Asia and Persia. 

In cool climates they have Ugbt complexions : but 
in the warm climates of Asia, Africa, and the south of 
Europe, they are swarthy, or brown. 

122. 2d. The Asiatic or Mongolian race, of a deep 
yelUm^ extending over the eastern parts of Asia. 
They have straight black hair, small eyes set obliquely, 
and projecting cheek bones. 

The inhabitants of the Frigid Zone are like the 
Mongolians^ except that they are dwarfish. 
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123. 3d. The American or Indian race, who are 
chiefly found in America, of a copper colour , with 
straight Mack hair, and high cheek hones. 

124. 4th. The Malay race, found in Malacca and 
some of the Asiatic Islands, of a deep brown colour, 
with hiack curled hair, and hroad mouths and noses, 
but otherivise with regular forms and features. 

125. 5th. The African, or black race^ with flat 
noses, woolly hair, and thick lips, who are found 
chiefly in Africa and Australasia. 

*126. The scriptures inform us, that all these races 
are brethren of the same family ; the children of the 
same first parents. 

*127. The great difierence between them has been 
in part produced by the difierence of climate, ibod, 
dress, and modes of living ; and in part by other cau- 
ses which we do not fully understand. 

Quetttons, — How many races of men are there ? What is 
the first race mentioned,* and who belong to it? What is their 
complexion? What is the second race? What are the pecu- 
liar features of the Mongolian race ? What are the people of 
the Frigid Zones ? Where is the Indian raoe found, and what 
are their peculiarities ? Describe the Malay race. What is 
the fifth race ? To which race do we belong? Are these races 
from the same first parents ? What has produced the difier- 
ence? 

CIVILIZATION. 

128. Men are found in five different states of socie- 
ty ; the savage, barbarous, half-civilized, civilized, and 
enlightened. 

*129. The state of society depends on the know- 
ledge of the people, their skill in the mechanic arts, 
such as building, weaving, working in iron, &c. and 
their manners and customs. 

130. 1st. The savage state is that in which men 
gain their support chiefly by huntings fishings or robbe- 
ry; dress in skins^ and generally live in the open 
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air, or in miserable hots. (iSSee the engravings for the 
North Western Territory, Siberia, Australasia.) 
They have little knowledge of agriculture or the 
mechanic arts, and no division of lands, or system of 
laws. They seldom collect in towns or villages. 

131. 2d. The barbarous state is that in which na- 
tions subsist by agriculture, or the pasturage of cattle 
and sheep, with some knowledge of the mechanic arts. 
(See the engravings for Circassia, Tartary, Arabia, 
and South Africa.) 

Barbarous nations collect in villages, and have some 
regular forms of government and religion ; but they 
have no written language or books. 

Savages and barbarians are usually cruel and re- 
vengeful, and oblige their women to labour like slaves. 

132. 3d. The half civilized state is like that of the 
Chinese, and other nations in the sooth of Asia, who 
understand agriculture and many of the arts very well, 
and have some books and learnings with established 
laws and religion. 

Still they treat their women as slaves, and have many 
other customs like those of barbarous nations. 

133. 4th. In the civilized state, which is found in 
Poland and South America, the sciences and arts are 
well understood, especially the art of printing ; and 
females are treated as companions. 

Many of the customs of those civilized nations 
which are not enlightened are still barbarous, and 
most of the people remain in the grossest ignorance. 

134. 5th. Enlightened nations are those in which 
knowledge is more general, and the sciences and arts 
are found in the greatest perfection, as in most of the 
nations of Europe. 

The degree of civilization of each country is shown 
in tfie Chart of the World by several shades, which are 
there explained. 
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Quei^umff. — ^What are the different itates of society among 
men ? What is the sayage state f What can yon say of the 
knowledge and costoms of savages? What nations of the 
irorld are in this state ? (See the Chari.) What is the barba- 
rous state ? What are the costoms of these naticms ? What na- 
tions are barbarous ? What is the general character of savage 
and barbarous nations ? What is the half-civilised state ? Wiuit 
knowledge have half-civilised nations? -How do they treat 
their women ? What countries are half-civilized ? 

Describe the state of civilized nations. What can you say of 
their onstomfrand information? What are enlightened nations? 
In what quarters of the world do you find civilized and en- 
lightened nations ? What are those of each class in Europe and 
America ? 

CXXXV. GOVERNMENT. (For. the Review.) 

a. The first kind of government in the world was the 
patriarduUf in which every father, or |Mi6^reAfgover«ed his 
own fiimily and servants. 

b. Some patriarchs became governors of many kindred 
families, or a tribe, and were called chiefi. 

The government of savage and barbu-ous nations is nsnally 
that of patriarchs, or chiefs, as among the Indians. 

e. When particular chiefs become very powerful, they con- 
quer many others, and become rulers of large oouutries* They 
are then called monarehtt kings^ or emperors, 

d. ^n abwltUe monarchy is a government in which the will 
of the monarch is the law, as in Turkey and Russia. 

e. A repvhUc is that government in which the people choose 
their own rulers, as in £e United States. 

/. A Umited monarchy combines these two governments, and 
is that in which the people assist in making laws, which the 
king is also obliged to obey, as in England. 

On the Chart of the Worlds chiefs are indicated by stars : an 
absolute monarchy by a crown : a repubHe by the Ramanfasees 
and the cap of l&erfy: and a HnUted monarchy by uniting the 
two last emblems, 

Questions, — What was the first kind of government? What 
was the next? What is done by some chiefs? What are they 
then called? What is an absolute monarchy ? What absolute 
monarchies in Europe and Asia? What is a republic ? What 
republic^ is there in Europe? What is a lunited monancfay ? 
Mention the limited monarchies in Europe. 
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CXXXVI. RELIGION. (^For Ae Renea.) 

a. The four prsvailu^ religioiu of the world are, the P»- 
gan, Mahoiaetat], Christian, and Jewish. 

b. Pagatu are those who believe in many labe gods, and in 
diderent nationa worship the sun, stars, riren, idol* and even 
lieasta and insects. 



Pagan Idol in bidia. 

c. They eflen torture themselves, destroy their childreh, . 
and practise other cruel sad wicked rites to please their 
gods, and obtain the forgiveness of their sins. (Stt the cn- 
graoii^t for Hihuoobtan, Thibkt, Tobkih, and Polt- 

Pagan eouMiria are diilinffuithed on the Chart of iht World 
by an aUar. 

d. Mahomttant are those who believe in Mahomet, an im- 
poBtor in Ar|ibia, who lived 6O0 years after Christ, and pre- 
tended to be Inspired. 

e. He comtoanded all his followers to ^o oo a pilgrimafe 
to tfap temple of Mecca, and to kneel when they came near 
it 

/. He forbade idolatry and the worship of many eo<^. But 
he allowed ^ome crimes, and promised the faithful a sensual 
paradise hereafter. 

Mahometmi emmlria are dulinguitked on the Chart tfi a 
creKent, the Blandanl of Mahomet. 



Pilgrims to the Temple of Mecca. 

g. Chriitiant are those who belieTe ia Jeaus Christ, ai 
Sariout. 

h. There are three great divial 
Greek, and Protestant Chriitians,ei 
and modes of worship. 

t. ProtesUnte are divided into various sects, of which the 
principal are Lutherans, Episcopaliana, Presbyterian 5, Cougre- 
gationalists. Baptists, Methodists, and Friends, or Quak- 



lore than 700 millions of 
Dilbons are Pagans ; 20O 
millions. Christians; 90 or 100 millions, Mahometans; and 8 
or 10 millions, Jews, 

I. The SHVBge, barbarous, and half-civili^d nationa of 
th'e world, are either Pa^ns, or Mahomelani. The Ab;g. 
siniaDs profess to be Cbrislians ; but their rtfigion is rery 
corrupt. 

m. Little settlements have been lotmed inlmany Pagian 
coantries, called misaionary atation!, and misjionaries have 
been rent to civilize and instruct the people; bj different 
sects of Christians. Some tribes have thna bedn led to em- 
brace Christianity, and have learned the arts of civilization. 

Chritliaa eounlria an duHngttiihfd on Ihe Chart <^ ikn 
JVarld bif a Ught emu, with the Ulttr C, G, «r P, near it. 
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to indicate Catholic^ Greeki or Protetiani Christiant, MiM" 
sionary stations art denote by a dark cross. 

Questions, — II. What are the prevailing^ religions of the 
world? What are Pagans? What can you say of their 
rites? What countries of the world are chiefly Pagan? 
(<See the Chart.) What are Mahometans? What pilgrim- 
age did Mahomet requirt of his followers ? What did he 
forbid, and what did he promise ? In what countries of the 
world are Mahometans chiefly found ? (See the Chart.) 

What are Christians? What are the great divisions of 
Christians? What countries of America and Europe are 
Catholic? What parts of £urope have the Greek religion? 
How are Protestants divided? What are the Protestant 
countries of Europe and America ? What are Jews ? What 
is supposed to be the number in the world of each religion ? 
What is the religion of the savage, barbarous, and half-civi- 
lized nations ? What has been done to instruct Pagan nations ? 
What eflect has been produced ? 

DESCRIPTION OF COUNTRIES. 
AMERICA. 

137. America, or the new continent, on which we 
live, was first made known to Europeans by Christo- 
pher Columbus, a native of Genoa, in 1492. 

138. It is the second of the foar quarters of the 
globe in size, but probably the least populous. 

139. This continent is distinguished for its large 
rivers and lakes, and its lo(fly mountains, in which it 
generally surpasses the eastern continent. 

140. The countries of America are much colder 
than those of Europe and Africa, in the same latitudes. 

Questimis. — /. When was Ameirica discovered, and by whom? 
In what direction does it lie from the eastern continent? 
(See the Map.) Between what oceans .on the N. S. £. and 
W. does it lie? What is its size and population* compared 
with the other quarters of the world ? For what is it distin- 
guished ? How is its climate compared with that of Europe ? 
What are the two great divisions of America ? (See the map.) 
What isthmus connects the two portions ? What Islands lie 
between them ? 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

141. North America, iDcluding Greenland, extends 
from lO'' to SO*' or 85° N. latitude, and perhaps to 
the pole. 

142. The boundaries and geography of the north- 
em parts are very imperfectly known. Late discoy- 
eries render it probable that Greenland is separated 
from the continent. 

143. Almost every variety of climate and produc- 
tions is to be found in this extensive country. 

144. The western coast has a mild climate, but the 
northern and eastern parts are much colder Aian the 
same latitudes in Europe. 

145. The northern regions of North America, even 
«s far south as latitude 50°, are barren and desolate 
with frost 

146. The middle regions between 30° and 60'* 
have snow during the winter ; and the countries in 
the northern part of these regions have severe cold. 

147. South of latitude 30% snow is unknown, ex- 
cept in mountainous regions ; and coffee, the sugar- 
cane and other tropical plants, are found in abundance. 

148. The northern and western portions of North 
America are inhabited almost entirely by Indians, in a 
savage state. They are visited by Europeans only to 
procure skins and fiirs. 

149. The eastern parts, below 50** of latitude, were 
long since colonized and peopled from European na« 
tions ; and few of the Indians remain. 

150. The United States, occupying the middle por- 
tions of North America, is the only country which has 
yet become independent. 

The northern parts are under the government of 
@reat Britain, and the southern, under that of Spain. 

Questions. I. What is the extent of North America ? How 
18 it bounded ^ that is, what seas, countries, &c. are there on 
Ihe North, East, South and West. (See the Map,) 
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In bounding eouniriesy let the pupil cUways proceed in (he 
same order ^ beginning at the J^orth^ and going on to the East, 
Southy and West. 

Are the northern parts well known ? What can you say 
generally of the climate ? Whtt is the climate . of the wes- 
tern, and what of the other patts ? What lakes does it con- 
tain, and how do they compare with those of other parts of 
the world? (See page 31, {6^.) What is the most north- 
em country f What territory lies next south of the Arctic 
Circle? Descrihe the northern regions of North America. 
What can you say of the middle regions ? What country is 
in the middle regions ? What cmn you say of the southern 
parts ? What Spanish provinces in the south, and what por- 
tions of \he United States ? What islands lie in this latitude ? 
By whom are the northern and western parts inhabited ? By 
whom were the eastern parts peopled ? What part of N. 
America is independent ? 

Questions on the Ch^rt of the World. 

Civilisation, — /. What parts of North America are civil- 
ized ? What are enlightened ? What parts are still in the 
savage state ? 

(Questions marked (IL) to be left for the Review.) 

Government. — //. What government do you find among 
the Indians in the north and west? What is that of Canada 
and the British provinoes ? What is that of the United States ? 
What of Mexico? 

Religion. — //. What is the prevailing religion of the 
northern portion ? What is that of the British provinces ? The 
United States 't Mexico ? 

Population.'^JL What is the probable population of all 
North America? Who- inhabit the nonhem portion of North 
America ? How many inhabitants, and what are they, in the 
British Provinces? Describe the population of the U. States. 
What is the population of Mexico, and of whom is it composed ? 

Questions on the Map of ^orth America. 

I. What is the most eastern point of North America ? What 
is the most western ? What isthmus unites it to South Ameri- 
ca ? What straits have been found separating the continent 
from Greenland on the north ? What on the east ? What is 
the southern ca^ of Florida ? Between what latitudes does 
North America Ue? 

Gulft, Bays, and Straits.-^I. What Gulf south of N. 
America ? What two large bays in the N. E. ? What straits 

5* 
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on the northern boundary ? What straita lead into Hadson's 
Bay? What bay between Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wiek? Where are Beering's straits? What g;iilf and sounds 
on the western coast P 

Mountains. — /. What is the course of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ? What is the course of the Allegany ridge ? (See map 
of the United States.) What lofty mountains on the N. W. 
coast? 

Lakes.-^L What six lakes lie between the U. States and 
the British territories ? Which is the largest, and which the 
smallest? What lake is next to the Lake of the Wood* 
on the north-west? What others beyood this in the same 
direction ? Which is the most northern ? What are the two " 
principal lakes of Mexico and Guatimala ^ How many de- 
grees is it from Lake Nicaragua, to the Pacifio Ocean? IntO' 
what sea does it empty ? 

Rivers. — I. What are the two principal rivers flowing fromr 
the Rocky Mountains into the Pacific Ocean ? What two riv- 
ers empty into the Arctic Ocean ? Mention some of the riv- 
ers emptying into Hudson^s Bay. What river runs from th& 
gfreat lakes into the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? What two great 
rivers empty into the Gulf of Mexico ? What are the two 
principal riven that flow into the Mississippi from the west?* 
What lai^e river from the east? 

//. Describe the branches of the Columbia. Through 
what lakes does Mackenzie's River pass? What lakesyanc^ 
branches supply Churchill River? What river runs troni' 
Lake Winnepeg to Hudson's Bay? What river flows from 
Lake St. Joseph into Hudson's Bay ? Are there any rivers of 
importance in New Britain and Greenland ? What is the size 
of the two gi%at rivers which flow into the gulf of Mexico ? 
Where does the Mississippi rise? Describe its branches. 
What branches has the Missouri, and on which side are they ? 

Boundaries and Capitals. — I. How are the British terri- 
tories bounded ? Describe the chain of lakes which separates 
them from the United States. What is the capital of Lower 
Canada? How are the United S|Ates and their territory 
bounded ? Where is the seat of general government ? How 
far west do the U. States proper extend ? How is Mexico 
bounded ? What is its capital ? What are the boundaries of 
Guatimala? Its capital? 

hlands. — /. What islands are there at the moutii of the 
St. Lawrence ? What is the largest on the coast of the Unit- 
ed States? What islands are there at seme distance east 
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of the tTnited States ? What islands lie between North and 
South America ? Which is the largest ? What are the three 
next in size ? 

//. Describe the inhabitants, and their number, in Cuba — 
St. Domingo— Porto Rico— Jamaica — The Caribbean Islands. 
(See Chart of (He World.) What name is given to the most 
northern group of Islands ? Mention some of the small islands 
called the Caribbean, lying east of Porto Rico. Which is the 
most southern and largest of these ? What two islands on the 
etmat of South America, west of Tobago f What are the 
principal islands on the western coast ? 

Qtusiions on the Map of (he United Slaies, 

L What ocean bounds the United States on the east ? What 
gulf on the south ? What lakes on the north ? What bay is 
there on the coast of Massachusetts, and what are its capes f 
What islands south of Massachusetts and Rhode Island ? What 
island and sound S. of Connecticut? What is the eastern 
point of Long Island called ? What bay lies S. of Pennsylya- 
nia ? What are its capes f What bay and capes S. of Mary- 
land? Which is the largest? What states lie upon each? 
What sounds are there on the coast of N- Carolina ? What 
inlets lead into them ? What capes on this coast? What islands 
on the coast of Georgia and Florida ? 

Mountains, — /. What is the principal range of mountains in 
the United States ? Through wikat states do they pass ? What 
branch passes into Tennessee? 

, //. What is the most eastern ridge called ? Where do tlie 
rivers empty which rise on the eastern side of these momitains ? 
What great river receives most of those on the western side ? 
What ranges of mountains are there in the north-eastern states ? 

Rxoen^-^L Where is the Hudson river ? What are the six 
principal rivers emptying into the Atlantic, east of the Hudson ? 
Whi<^ is \he largest ? What two large rivers are next south.of 
the Hudson? What rivers empty into Albemarle Soona? 
What into Pamlico Sound ? What large river runs into the 
Gulf of Mexico ? What are the principd branches? 

//. What is the course of the Connecticut River, through 
what states does it pass, where does it empty., and what is its 
comparative size ? Describe in the same manner, the other five 
principal rivers of N. England. 

The piipU ihould be taught to mention oil these parlicukof^ 
concemi9ig eotry rivet he deicriies^ tBitko%tt tnmute fuesiign^ 
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//. Describe the Hudson River and its principal branch. 
Describe the two large rivers next south of the Hudson, and 
their branches. What is the general course of the rivers 
which have been described ? What is the general course of 
the rivers which empty into the Atlantic, south of the Sus- 
quehannah ? What rivers empty into Chesapeake Bay, and 
on which side f What considerable branch has the Potomac? 
Describe the rivers emptying into Albemarle Sound, and their 
branches. Describe those emptying into Pamlico Sound. 
What rivers are found between these and Savannah River? 
Describe their source, size, and branches. Describe the Sa- 
vannah, and the rivers S. of it emptying into the Atlantic. 
What river forms the southern boundary of Georgia? What is 
the principal river of East Florida ? 

//. What river passes through Florida, into the gulf of 
Mexico? What branches form it? Mention the eastern and 
western branches of the Mobile River, which empties at the 
town of Mobile. What two rivers between the Mobile and 
the Mississippi ? What are the two principal branches of the 
Mississippi, S. of the Ohio ? What two rivers form the Ohio, 
and where do they rise ? Describe the principal branches of 
the Ohio on the south side, beginning at the mouth. Describe 
those on the north side. What branches has the Mississippi, 
N. of the Ohio ? What are the three largest western branches 
of the Mississippi ? What one N. of the Missouri ? What be- 
tween the Missouri and Arkansaw ? Where are the Osage and 
Wachitta, or Ouachitta ? 

Lakes, — IL Where is Lake Michigan, and with what lake 
does it communicate ? What lake between Huron and Erie? 
What river empties into it? What rivers empty into Lake 
Erie, and from what stale ? What river and falls between 
Erie and Ontario? What empty into Lake Ontario? What 
states lie upon these lakes ? What lake E. of Ontario, and how 
is it connected with the St. Lawrence ? What small lake is 
connected with this ? What small lake E. of Champlain, and 
what river passes from it ? What lakes in Maine ? 

Boundaries and Capitals, — L What six states lie east of the 
Hudson River ? What are their boundaries and seats of gov- 
ernment, beginning at the most eastern ? What four states lie 
next to these, east of Maryland and Ohio? Mention the 
boundaries and capitals rof each. What eight states lie on 
the Mississippi, and its branches, and what are their bounda- 
ries and capitals? What six states lie east of these, on the At- 
lantic and Gulf of Mexico? What are their boundaries and 
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ci&pital8 ? Where is Florida ? What three other territories, near 
the states which have heen mentioned ? 

lite following is a sketch of some of the more difficult 
boundaries, with blanks for the names which the pupil should 
fill up from the map. 

Maine is bounded N. by — — ^— ; E. by . ; S. 

by the Ocean? and W. by . New Hampshire 

la fiounded N. by — — ; E. by — — and the ■ 
Ocean ; S. by ; and W by River, which sep- 
arates it from . Rhode Island is bounded N. and £• 
by ; S. by Ocean; and W. by . Del- 
aware is bounded N. by ; E. by River and 

bay, which separate it from — ' ; S. and W. by 

Maryland is bounded N. by — - ; E. by ' and — — 

Ocean ; S. and W. by River, which separates it from 

. £U>uth Carolina is bounded N. and N. E. by ■ ; 

S. E. by — the Ocean ; and S. W. by — River, which 
separates it from . 

LaiUtuies and Longitudes tn A*. America. //. What 

parts of North America are between 50*^ and W* of north 
latitude? What parts between 40° and 50°? What 
between 30"" and 40^? What is nearly the latitude of 
Quebec and Montreal? Of Washington? Of New-Orleans? 
Of Mexico? Of the West-Indies? Find the longitude from 
London, ol Philadelphia, New-Orleans and Mexico. What 
is the difference of time, between these places and London ? Is 
their time fiisteror slower? (See the Chart of the Worlds and 
pc^e^.) 

DANISH AMERICA. 
GREENLAND. 

151. The coast of GreeDlaod is a^oally lined with 
immcBse islands of ice. The white bear is often found 
floating upon them. 

152. This cold desolate region belongs to the Danes. 
It is valuable principally on account of the fisheries 
on the coast. 

1 53. It is inhabited by about 20,000 Esquimaux^ 
Indians, and 8,000 or 10,000 Norwegians, with some 
Moravian missionaries. 

* Pronounced Eskemo. 
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lee hlandi and the White Bear. 



QuMftimi- — /. ill whal iJirecUnn is Greenland trom the Uni- 
ted States ? What is the southern cape? What straits sepa- 
rate it from Labrador^ What island and aettleineut on the 
wertem coait ? 

RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

164. Tbe island orSpitzbergen, which is sometimes 
considered as a part of America, belongs to Russia. 

155. TheRussians also possess a part ofthe North- 
West Coast of North- America, and hold about 50,000 
Indiaos io subjectioo. 

156. The people of this region resemble those of 
Siberia, and probably came from Asia. 

^uettiimt. — /. Where is Spitzbergeo, and to whom does it 
belong' (Se.e map of Ike H^arld.) What is the most western 
cape of North America? What peninsula south of it? 

n. What sonnd and inlet near Alaska ? What monntiini 
on the coast, and of what height ? Where ia Portlocli Har- 
bour? What parts of Hudson's Bay and of Greenlanil are 
nearly in the sane latitude ? What parts of Europe are in this 
latitude ? 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

157. The British possessions in N. America maybe 
divided into three portions ; the' North- West Territo- 
ry, lying west of Hudson's Bay ; Nen-Britain, east of 
this bay; and the British Provinces, on the south-east. 



158. They extend from the AttRntic Ocean to the 
Rocky Mountains, on Ihe north of the United States. 

NORTH-WEST BRITT3H TERRITORY. 

159. The North-W est British Territory is a frozen, 
barren, inhospitable region, lying north of latitude 60°. 

160. The animals of this territory furnish great 
qaaotitiea of furs, which arc conveyed hy the Indians 
and traders in canoes, so light, that they carry them 
from one stream to another. 



Indiam carrying their canoes. 

161. It is inhabited by the Esquimnux Indians, on 

the coast, xnA the Knistcneans* and Chipeivayans, in 

the interior, with only a few trading settlements of 

Quufiofu. — /. How mBytheBritith pn;9e«siar>a be divided? 
How are they bounded? (StetlteMap.) DeKribe tbe sonth- 
ern boundiiry. What bay do they include ? 

//. What diyisioat are made around Hudion'E Biy.' Whtt 
large lakes are there ? What are the chief riven miininf 
north? What rivera empty into Hudson's Bay? What ar- 
ticiel of commerce are furnished by the N. W. British Ter- 
ritory ? What lort and trading hoD9ei on Hudson'i 8bj? 
Where is the most northern, and where is the inoit weatern 

•Pronounced Nisteno. 
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trading honied What 000700 «a<r of thisr^onf How is it 
uibabited .' 

NEW BRITAIN. 
162. New Britain is colder thao the North- Western 
Territory It is inhabited by a few Indians, itome of 
whom have been taught and civitized by European 
missionaFies, 

Qwifuou.— /. What can you say of New-Britain > What in- 
dians are fannil on the coast, and what in the interior ' (S« 
map.) What missionary station 00 the Labrador coast? (7\n 
elkeri hare bten rtlablufuti in Labrador.) What provinces lis 
S. of it? 

BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Upper Canada — [jower Canada — .Y«d Brtinrtviek — 
JVopo Scotia — Ntinfovrtdland — Pritux Edward. 



Falls of .Niagara. 
163. The catarnet of Niagdra, in Upper Canada, is 
pTobnbly the grandest in the world. The stream is 
three-quarters of a mile wide, divided by an island in 
the middle. It falls 150 feet, and the roar maybe 
beard 15 miles. 

164. The climate of Lower Canada is severely cold ; 
that of Upper Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
tia, ii more mild. All these are productive and flour- 
ishing provinces. 

165. The French inhabitants, the most aameroos in 
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Lower Canada, are superBtitious and ignorant. The 
British and Americans, especially in Upper Canada, 
have better characters and more information. f 

166. Newfoundland, Cape Breton and Prince Ed- 
ward are cold, barren islands. They are chiefly in- 
habited and resorted to, on account of the fisheries 
near them, and the inhabitants are rude and uneducated. 

Questions. — /. How are the British Provinces divided f 
How are they bounded? What great natural curiosity do 
they contain ? Where is Niag^ara, and what lake empties over 
these falls. (6>e map of the United States,) What is the climate 
of Canada, and the other provinces on the continent? What 
can you say. of the people ? What can you say of the provinods 
on the islands, and their inhabitants ? 

Q:aestions on the map.-^ll. Which is the most eastern 
British Province ? How is it bounded ? What is the chief 
settlement ? Where are Cape Breton, and Prince Edward or 
St. Johns? What settlement in Cape Breten? What other 
islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ? What one on the coast 
of Nova Scotia ? How is Nova Scotia bounded ? What is the 
capital ? What other principal places ? (See map rf the United 
States.) What cape at the south? What are the bound- 
aries of Lower Canada and of Upper Canada ? What river di- 
vides them in part? What is the capital, and what are the 
other principal places of Lower Canada ? (See map of the 
United States.) What of Upper Canada ? How is New Bruns- 
wick bounded ? What are its principal places ? With what lakes 
does the St. Lawrence communicate ? What lake Ues N. of 
Lake Huron ? 

THE. UNITED STATES. 

167. The United States were formerly colonies, or 
provinces, of Great-Britain. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, they were declared inde- 
pendent, and a few years after, the present constitu- 
tion, or system of government, was formed. 

168. There are now twenty-four separate states, 
united in one republic, and four territories, besides 
the great western territory, or Territory of MissoorK 

6 



^ 
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169. The United States are osnallj spoken of in 
four divisions — the Eastern, Western, Middle, and 
Southern States. 

The six Eastern States are those east of the Hadson. 

The Western States are those which lie on the 
Mississippi and its branches. 

The four Middle States are between the Eastern 
and Western States, as far south as Maryland. 

The six Southern States are those south of these, 
lying on the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

CLXX. {For the Review.) 

a, 'The laws of the United States are made by a Congees?, 
which consists of a Hoase of Representatives, chosen every two 
years by the people of each state according to their population; 
and of a Senate of two from each state, chosen for six years. 

6. The^ laws are executed by the President, who is chosen 
by the votes of all the States every four years, assisted by the 
Secretary of State and the Secretaries of War, of the Navy, 
and of the Treasury. 

e. The President and Senate appoint the inferior officers of 
g^overnment, and those of the army and navy. 

d. Each of the states has an independent government, with 
distinct laws for itself, much like that of the United States, 
with a governor at the head. The territories are under the 
general government. 

tf. On the eastern continent, especially in Europe, the laws 
make dbtinctions in the privileges of the people, according to 
their rank and religion. 

/. The constitution of the United States does not make any 
distinctions of rank, except in the officers of government ; and 
all religions are allowed which do not disturb the good order of 
society. 

g. The climate and soil are various in different parts of the 
United States ; but almost all parts will produce in abundance 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, barley and oats, with beans, peas and 
other vegetables, and excellent fruits. 

k. The northern parts, extending from 41^ to 45^. of north 
latitude, have severe winters and much snow. 

This portion is best fitted for pasturage, and the coarser 
grains, nre, oats and barley ; but it also produces good wheat 
and fine miits. 

t. The middle regions, between 41^ and 36^ or 36|**' of 
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latitude, have mild winters and little snov ; and the heat of 
summer is longer continued and more constant than it is farther 
north. 

This portion of the United States abounds in excellent g;rain 
and fine fruits, and between 40^ and 36°, is well suited for the 
cultivation of tobacco. 

i. In the southern parts, between 36° and 30°, the climate 
is warm. Snow is uncommon, and cotton, rice, olives, figs, 
pomegranates, and other fruits of warm climates flourish. 

At. South of 30°, snow is unknown, and the productions of 
the Torrid Zone are found. 

/. The inhabitants of the United States are Europeans, or 
their descendants, except the African slaves, principally found 
in the Southern States, and about 100,000 Indians, chiefly in 
the Western States. 

m. The value of goods imported into the United States from 
other countries, in one year, may be estimated at 70 millions 
•of dollars ; and the exports, most of which are produced or 
manufactured in the United States, are of about the same 
value. 

n. The value of articles manu&ctured in the United States 
in 1810, was from 150 to 200 millions of dollars. The quantity 
and excellence of these articles has been rapidly increas- 
ing. 

Questions. — I. To whom did the United States formerly be- 
long? When dkl they become independent f How many states 
and how many territories are there ? What division is com- 
monly made of the United States ? Which are the Eastern 
states? The Western States? The Middle States? The 
Southern States ? 

//. By whom are the laws of the United States made? 
By whoin are they executed? Who appoint the inferior 
•officers of government?* What are the governments of- the par- 
ticular States ? What distinctions are made among the people 
in Europe ? Do the laws of the United States make these dis- 
tinctions ?^ 

//. What can you say of the climate and productions of 
the United States? What is th^ climate between 41° and 
15° north latitude ? What are the chief productions ? 
What states are included in this region? What can you 
say of the middle regions? What are their productioDs? 
What is the latitude of Philadelphia ?— Washington ?— 

Lexington, (Ken.)? ^Norfolk, (Vir.) ? What states lie 

north of the parallel of 42 degrees ? What states between 
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42° and 36}°? What itales between 34° and 30' .' Wh«t \ 
sretheirclbMleandpreductioaB^ Wbat states are boaaded on ' 
thep«™llelof 42"? WhdtonthMeof 36i= ■nd35=? What 
u tbe Utitud« of Newbern — of CharleBton — of SavaotiBh — of \ 
New Orleana^ What partt of the United St&tee lie S. of 30"^ 
What can you say of their climate f Who are the inhabitanls of 
' the United Statea f What ii the value of (he imports and ez- 
porta of the Uniled States ? What ia that of the muiufacturei^ , 
EASTEkN STATES, OR MEW ENGLAND. | 

Maine — Jfttu-Hampihirt — Vtrnumt — Matsacii uietli- 
Conneeiititt — Rhode Island. 



171. Commerce and the Fisheries hare hitherto 
been the chief soarcea of wealth to New England. 

172. Thissmall and populous portion ofthe United 
States is colder and less fertile than tbe reat ; but it 
abounds in good pasturage, com, aixl rjre, and pro- 
duces much fine fruit 

173. The eastern coast of New England is generally 
level. Thn western and northern parts are mountaio- 
Dus, and the interior is uneven and hilly. 

174. The northern parts are cold, dry and healthy ; 
the eouthera parts have a milder, but more variable 
climate ; the eastern coast is exposed to bleak, damp 
winds from the ocean. 

CLXXV. (For At Rmtea.) 

, a: Tbe Eattem Stat«9 omtaiii two of the first literffrj 
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institutions in the United States-^Harvard UniTenity at 
Cambridge, near Boiton, (Mass.) and Tale College at New- 
Hayen, (Con.) 

b. There are six other coUeees — at Providenoe (R. I.) Wil- 
liamstown, (Mass. N. W. part) Hanoyer, TN. H.) Middlebiiry 
and Burlington, (Ver.) and Brunswick, (Me.) ; and a ooUe- 
^ate institution at AnUierst, ^Mass.) 

e. The institutions at Cambridge, New-Haven, and Hano- 
ver have medical colleges connected with them. 

,d. The Law School at Litchfield, and the Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, (Conn.) are well known. 

e. There are five institutions for the educatioo* of deigy- 
men — at Andover and Cambridge, (Mass.) New Haven, 
{Conn.) and Bangor and Waterville, (Maine.) 

/. AUnost all parts of New BIngland are furniBhed with 
schools, supported by law, where every person may receive a 
<x>aimon education, and with an unusual proportion of ohurch- 
-es and ministers. 

g. In consequence of these institutions, few are fotfnd in 
these states -who cannot read and write, and knowledge is 
constantly and rapidly spread by the numerous books and 
newspapers which are published. 

A. The people are generally distinguished for industry, en- 
terprize, and inteHfgence, and for good education and good 
morals. Few, comparatively, snfier from poverty. 

i. The inhabitants of the coast procure dried fish, whale 
oil, and spermaceti from their fisheries ; and those of the 
interior obtain beef, pork, butter, and cheese from their fiirms, 
and lumber and potash from their forests. These articles are 
their chief exports. 

j. The people of New England are principally clothed and 
supplied from their own productions and manufactures. 

k. These states excel any others of equal extent in the 
Union, in the tonnage of their ships ; and idso in the value of 
their manu&ctures, which are sent to other states in larg^ 
quantities. 

Qwe^^td^w.— 7. From what has the wealth of New England 
been chiefly derived ? How are the Eastern States bounded ? 
Between what latitudes do they lie ? What are their climate 
and chief productions? What is the £Me of the country? 
Describe tfa^ climate of each port&D. 

//. What colleges has New England? What medical in- 
stitutions? What other institutions? What ether means of 

6* : 
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ttlaeation and initnictioii f What is the general character of 
the people ? What are the most important productions and 
exports of New England ? Whence do the people obtain most 
of the supplies they need ? What is the state of commerce 
and manafactures in New England? What is the chief river 
of New England ? (See the map.) Which is the lat^est town ? 
What two are next in population ? 

MAINE. 

176. Maine is tbe most recently settled of the East- 
em States. A large part of it is still covered f^th 
forests. 

The extensive seacoast aiid fine harbours of Maine 
are favourable to commerce, and it is now tbe fourth 
state in the Union in the quantity of its shipping. 

Qiif</toyu on the map.-^L Describe the boundaries, rivers, 
and capital of Maine ? 

//. What river separates it from New Brunswick on the 
east ? What are the chief seaports and where ? What towns 
in the interior ? Where is its college ? What two other insti- 
tutions has it? (See CLXXV. 6. and e.) (Face qf the country^ 
m^Climate 174*) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

1*77. NetV Hampshire is a cold, but productive 
state, remarkable for the White mountains, the highest 
in the United States. 

Its trade is chiefly carried on through the seaports 
of Massachusetts. 

Questums on ffu map.-^I. Describe the boundaries, river, 
and capital of New Hampshire. What mountains has it ? 

//. What seaport has New Hampshire, and in what part? 
Where is its college ? What other towns on the Connecticut 
tiver ? What five towns around the capital, in different direc- 
tions? (Produetiont, 172— Face, 173— C/tmate, 174) 

. 1 I ■ - . 1 - II - r- — . ■■ . . ■ , I ■ ■ » p ■ii«^i»»— » I ■ 

* The face of the countrf. Climate, and Productions of each 
state may usually be learned from the description of the 
division to which it beldngs* To assist the pupil, th^se. refer- 
ences are made to the nilmbei? of the articles, where the 
information is ibund. Thus it is slatted, that the nortb^rci part 
of New England is mountainous ; and as Maine is ia the aerth' 
em part, this d^sdriptibn applies to it. 
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VERMONT. 

i 78. Vermont takes its name from the Green Motiil- 
tains, which pass through it, and render its air remark- 
ably pure and healthy. 

The trade of Vermont is chiefly with the neighbour* 

ing states. 

Questions on the Map, — /. Describe the boundaries, river* 
and capital of Vermont. What is the course of the Green 
Mountains ? What places on the Connecticut? 

//. In what towns are its two collegpes, and where are they 
situated ? What is the most northern town f Where is Ben- 
nington? (Foec, 173— C/?:ma/c, 174.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

179. Massachusetts was the first settled state in New- 
England, and is the most thickly settled in the union. 

Although one of the smallest states, it is first, except 
New-York, in commerce, and among the first in manu- 
factures and wealth. 

^utstions on the map, — /. t>e8cribe the boundaries, rivera 
and capital of Massachusetts. What bay and capes has it? 
What seaports N. of Boston ? Where is Plymouth, the spot on 
which the forefathers of N. England first landed ? 

//. What port on the southern coast? What town N. of it? 
What islands near it? What are the principal places on the 
Connecticut river ? What are the principal places between the 
cbast and the river? What one west of the Connecticut? 
Where are Harvard University and Williamstown Colleg^e ? 
(CLXXV. fl. and h.) (Prod. 172.— Face, 173.— Cft .174.) 

CONNECTICUT. 

ISO. Connecticut is one of the three smallest states 
iiithe Union; hut in exports, manufactures and wealth, 
it is superior to half the larger states. 

It has been much distinguished for its men of genius 
dnd learning, and for the general regularity and good 
order of the people. 

Questions on the map.-^L Describe the boundaries, chief 
river, and two capitals of Connecticut. 

(7%e river emptying at New-London is the Tham^t and that 
v>est (f the Connecticut is the HousatonieJ) 

What are the two principal places E. of the Connecticut 
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Rirer? What town below Hartford on the Connecticut ? (Sajt 
treok tiaalthe mouth.) 

II. What u the chief town on the coait, W. of New-Ha- 

ren^ Whet one N. of New-HBTCQ? What litetarj iiutitntkot 

has Connetticutf fCLXXV.) {Prod. 172— fW, 173.) 

RHODE ISLAND. 

181. Rhode laland ia chiefly diBtiDguiahed for iU 

flourishiDg manufactures. 

From the aituation of Rhode laland, the climate ii 
milder than in other parts of New England. Ita tst- 
anda are celebrated for beauty and fertility. 

Qufiftont on the map. — /. Deicribe the boondariea of Rhode 
Island and iti ce}n^. What Ather principal port and twv 
■itaated ? (Briflof i> a eommareial place E. of PravideTue.) 

II. What idand ■oolh of Rhode Island ! Where ia the col- 
lege of Rhode laland ? Wh; ia the climate of this atate loiMcr 
than that of Vermont? (See} lUp.41,) 



182. The moat important production of the Middle 
Statea is wheat. Large qnantities of floor are export- 
ed from them to other parts of America and to Europe. 

183. Except the northern part of Kew-Tork, the 
Middle States hare a milder climate, and more fertile 
soil than the Eastern States. 

184. They are generally healthy, except on the 
manhy borders of the lakes and rivers. 
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CLXXXV. (For the Review,) 

a. These states contain the two first medical institutions in 
the country, — one at Philadelphia, connected with a university, 
and another at New- York. They have also two distinguished 
colleges, — at Princeton in New Jersey, and at Schenectady in 
New-York, besides others, at New- York, and Clinton, (N. Y.) 
and at Carlisle, Meadville, Washington and Canonsburg, 
(Penn.) 

b. There are two theological seminaries in the state of New- 
York — at Auburn, and New- York ; and two in New Jersey, 
at Princeton and Brunswick. 

c. There are two institutions for the education of the deaf 
and dumb, one in New- York, and one in Philadelphia. 

d. Public schools are not generally established in the Mid- 
dle States, except in the state of New- York. 

e. The population of these states has been rapidly increasing^ 
and great improvements have been made within twenty years 
past. 

/. They were chiefly settled by emigrants jfrom England, 
Holland, Germany, Ireland and the Eastern States, and each 
preserves much of its own national character. 

g. If the higher classes have more wealth and refinement 
than in the Eastern States, the lower classes are more rude 
and ignorant, and the poor more numerous. 

h. These states surpass the other portions of the United 
States in wealth, and in the value of their manufactures. 

X. By means of canals, some parts of which are already com- 
pleted, the navigable rivers of these states will probably be 
connected with the lakes and the Mississippi. 

Questions. — /. (See the map.) How are the Middle States 
bounded? Between what latitudes are they? Which is the 
smallest and most southern ? Which is the next larger, and 
which are the largest ? Which lie immediately on the 
Atlantic? Which are on the lakes? How is Pennsylvania 
situated ? What is the chief production of these states ? What 
is their climate ? 

//. Mention their literary institutions. What theological 
seminaries are there? What provision is made for the educa- 
tion of the poor ? What can you say of the improvement of 
these states ? How were these states settled ? What can you say 
of the character of the people? How do the Middle States com- 
pare with the other divisions of the Union, in manufactures and 
wealth ? What advantages can they derive from canals ? 
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NEW-YORK. 

186. New-York is the richest, and one of the largest, 
most populous, and commercial states in the Udiod. 

The eastern part was principally settled by the 
Dutch ; the western part, by emigrants from New- 
England. 

A canal has already been completed by this state, unit- 
ing Lake Cham plain to the Hudson, and the greater part 
of another, intended to unite the Hudson with Lake Erie. 

^•uestions on the map, — /. What are the boundaries of New- 
York i What rivers in the eastern part ? What in the mrestem 
part ? What two large rivers rise in .thb state ? Where is the 
capital f What is the chief city, and where f {Situated on an 
island,) 

IL What are the two principal towns on the east side of Hudson 
Rivei^f What towns Qn the west bank, beginning at the mouth ? 
What towns on and near the Mohawk River ? What places oa 
Lake Champlain ? What is the principal one on the St. Law- 
rence f What places on Lake Ontario ? What on Niagara 
River? What places near the small lakes ? Where is Oswego? 
Rochester ? Leicester ? Batavia f What places in the soatherD 
part ? What lake ? What large island east of New- York city ? 
{Siaten Island lies between Long Island and New Jersey.) What 
are some of ,tlie principal places on Long Island ? What is the 
eastern point called ? Where is Gardiner's Island ? What liter- 
ary institutions has New- York. (See CLXXXV. a. and 6.) 
{Clinton is nine miles west of Ulica.) 

Several small lakes in the interior ofNew'Yorhi are numbered 
on the map, as follows : 1. Skeneateles L. 2. Owcuco X. 3. 
Cayuga L, 4. Seneca L. 5. Crooked L, 6. Canandaigua X. 
7. Canesus L» 

Which is the most eastern of the small lakes of N. York ? 
On what lake is Skeneateles f Auburn ? Geneva ? Canandai- 
gua ? (Productions, 1B2— Climate, 183, 184.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

187. Pennsylvania is a large, fertile, well cultivated 
and wealthy state. It is level in the south-east, and 
mountainous or hilly in most other parts. 

German, Dutch and Irish emigrants, form nearly 
half the population of Pennsylvania, many of wh6m 
do not speak English. 
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The English inhabitants are generally well inform- 
ed, and science is much cultivated among them. The 
common people of other classes have little education. 

QuettioTis on the map, — /. Describe the boundariet and nr- 
ers of Pennsylvania. What mountains pass throug^h it ? De- 
scribe the capital and the chief city. 

U. What town on the Schuylkill ? What inland town W. of 
it ? What four towns W. in the same latitude ? What is the 
principal town in the western part of the state, and how situ- 
ated f What places S. of it ? Where is Meadville ? What 
towns on the Susquehannah and its branches? Where are 
Easton and Reading? What are the literary institutions of 
Pennsylvania ? (CLXXX V. c. and e.) (Prod, 182.— C7t. 183.) 

NEW JERSEY. 

188. New Jersey is level, barren and sandy in the 
south, and prodr>ctive, though mountainous, in the 
north ; but the middle portion of the state is most fer- 
tile. 

The people are generally industrious, frugal and 
hospitable, and in many parts, well informed. 

Although this state is among the six smallest in the 
Union, it is among the first six in wealthy and in the 
value of its manufactures. 

Questions on the map. — /. Describe the boundaries of 
New Jersey. Where is the seat of government ? 

The Raritan^ passing by Bruntteiek^ and the Passaick and 
Hackensack^ two small streams on the east^ are the principal 
rivers of^ew Jersey, 

IL What towns between Trenton and Philadelphia ? What 
places on Delaware Bay i What harbours on the coast ? What 
is the southern cape, and what the northern of this coast f 
What town in the northern part, remarkable for the falls of the 
Passaick river? What literary institutions in this state? 
(CLXXXV. a. and 6.) (Prod. 18S—C/t. 183—4.) 

DELAWARE. 

189. Delaware is a very small, but fertile state, re- 
markable for fine wheat, and numerous flour mills and 
manufacturing establishments. 

Questions on the map, — /. Describe the boundaries of Dela- 
ware. The capital and other towns. What cape has it ? 

fVilmington, on the Delaware, is on^ of the principal towns. 
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Athensi (Geo.) A new university is established at CharlottSf 
ville, rVir.) 

b. The inhabitants of the Southern States usually live on 
lar^e plantations, so far from each other, that there are fev 
towns or villages, and of course, few churches and conunoo 
schools, compared with those of the northern states. 

c. In consequence of this, the lower classes have little educa- 
tion. 

d,. Nearly one half the population consists of slaves, ektrem^j 
ignorant and degraded, who perform almost all the labour. 

e. The higher classes are hospitable and liberal, and nuoQr 
are well educated. 

/. The state of morals and manners in the Southern States, ' 
has been improving for several years past. 

g. These states are more extensive than the Middle and 
Eastern States together, and exceed either of these divisions ia 
the amount of their exports ; but the value of property«excepjt 
slaves, has been less than in the Middle States. 

QtusHons. — L Which are the Southern States.^ How are 
they bounded ? What are the chief productions ? What is the 
face of the country and climate on the coast? What in the 
interior? What is the comparative temperature of the80 
states ? 

//. What literary institutions are there? Are the inhaliN 
tants of these states thickly settled? What is the character of 
the lower classes ? What is the proportion of slaves here ? 
What are some of the characteristics of the higher classes f 
What improvement has been taking place? What is the ex- 
tent of the Southern States compared with the Eastern ami 
Middle States ; and what their exports and wealth ? Which is 
the largest of these states ? Which is the most northern, and 
which Sie most southern ? Which lies on the Gulf of Mexico f 

MARYLAND. 
195. Maryland is generally lovr, moist, and nh- 
healthy, especially on the eastern side of the Chesa> 
peake Bay. 

It is very fertile, yielding wheat and tobacco of the 
best quality. 

QuetHoTit on the map, — J. What bay divides Maryland? 
Describe the boundaries, rivers, capital and chief city. 
//. What are the towns N. of Baltunore? What ort the 

7 
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Motern shore of the Chesapeake Bay ? What one on the Po- 
tomac, at the south ? What Colleges in this state ? (CXCiV a,) 
(Prod. 191, Face 192, Climate 193.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

196. This is a small district, ten miles square, lying 
on the Potomac, given to the United States by the 
states of Maryland and Virginia. 

It includes Washington, the seat of the United States' 
government, with Alexandria and Georgetown. 

QuesHont on the map. — //. What is the population of Wash- 
ington ? What literary institutions has it ? What is the size 
of Alexandria and Georgetown ? In what district are they in- 
cluded, and hew large is this district ? 

VIRGINIA. ' 

197. Virginia is the largest state, and one of the 
most populous in the Union. It is distinguished as 
the native state of General Washington. 

Its most important productions are wheat, tobacco, 
and com. 

Qties^aiM on the Map.^L Mention the boundaries, rivers, 
and Mountains of Virginia. Describe the capital. What is 
the largest town and seaport ? 

//. What place is opposite to Norfolk? What canal from 
it ? What town at the mouth of James River ? What places 
on and near York River ? Where are Petersburg and Fre- 
dericksburg ? What places between these and the mountains ? 
What among the mountains ? What springs in the mountains ? 
What three places on the Ohio ? What other towns ? What 
Colleges in this state? (CXCIV.) (^Prod. 191, Face 192, Cli- 
mate 193.) 

^ part of the PenirmUa^ on which Cape CKarles is, belongs 
to Virginia, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

198. North Carolina produces cotton and rice, and 
abounds in pine forests, from which large quantities 
of pitch, tar, and turpentine are obtained. 

The commerce of this state is small, for want of 
good harbours on its coast. 

Que»^tOfu on the Map, — /. Mention the boundaries, sounds, 
capes, and chief rivers, of N. Carolina. What is the capital ? 

IL Where are Fayettevilie and Newbern ? What towns N, 
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£. of the river Neuse? How are they situated? Where b the 
university of this state ? What considerable place is north of 
this ? What ports in the south, and where ? What towns N. 
and S. of Fayetteville ? What places in the western part of the 
state ? What springs on the borders of Tennessee? {Face 1923 
CUm. 193.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

199. South Carolina has much barren land, but is 
very fertile on the rivers, and produces cotton and rice 
io abundance. 

This state has a large share of commerce, wealth, 
and refinement. 

Q^uestiont on the map. — /. Mention the boandarifls, chief 
riivers, and capital. What is the chief city ? 

//. What two other seaports, and in what direction from 
Charleston ? What two towns N. W. of Beaufort f What are 
the principal places £. of the Santee ? What on th^ west of 
this river f Where is the university of this state ? (Cli, 193.) 

GEORGIA. 

200. The climate of Georgia is so warm, that i( 
produces coffee and sugar in the southern part. 

Cotton is the principal article of commerce. The 
fertile islands on the coast produce the finest in the 
world. • ^ 

QtKstiont on the map, — /. Mention the boundaries and cap- 
ital of Georgia. What are the chief rivers emptying into the 
Atlantic ? What into the Gulf of Mexico ? What is the princi- 
pal town and seaport? 

//. What four towns on the coast, below Savannah ? What 
is the principal town on the Savannah, in the northern part of 
the state ? What other towns ? What Indians are found in the 
northern part ? What islands on the coast ? What riVer forms 
the southern boundary ? What two islands lie S. otf^it? What 
colleges or universities in Georgia ? (CXCIV a.) (Face 192, 
Clim, 193.) 

ALABAMA. 

201. Alabama is a very fertile, hut newly settled 
state resembling Georgia in climate and productions. 

Questiant on £^e map, — /. Describe the boundaries and rivers 
of Alabama. Where is the seat of government ? What sea- 
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Uprt on tha MVtli ! Wlut town on the Mobile rirer, cqtposite 
to it.' What town above it? Mentian lome other place? in the 
Aate. Wb»t Indian! are found in tliis atate > 

TERRITORY OF FLORIDA. 

20S. Florida has been lately ceded by Spain to the 

United States. It extends almost to Uie Tropic of 

Cancer ; and its climate is fitted to prodece fine crops 

ef coffee and sugar, as well as rice and cotton. 

Queafumi on the map. — /. Mow is Florida bounded, and bow 
19 it divided ? (Setmap efjf. America.) What capes has it? 
Whatiiver? Whatii the chief town ofE. Florida? Wluitof 
W. Florida? 

I[. What other placM do yon find? What bays on the coast? 
How far ii Cape Sable from the Iiland of Cuba ? What In- 
diana are there in W. Florida ! 

WESTERN STATES. 

(Sio—In rliano — RUaoii — Kentucky — TemtesMe — 
Jtfi'jjtsaippi — Louitiana — ^t>)ouri. 



Ancieiit Fortificatiotu at Marietta, <Aio. 

SOS. The Western States abound with the remfUDS 
of fortificationB and mounds, so ancient, thnt they are 
now covered with aged trees. It is not known when 
these fortifications were built, or by what nation. 

804, These states lie entirely on the Mississippi and 
ijs braoGhes, and are generally well watered and very 
Certif« 
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205. They have a milder climate than the states on 
the Atlantic Ocean, but generally resemble those in 
the same latitude, in their productions. 

206. Immense prairies^ or plains covered only with 
grass, form a striking characteristic of the Western 
States, and the soil is uncommonly fertile. 

207. The chief productions of the states north of 
Tennessee, are wheat and Indian corn. 

Horses, cattle and swine are raised in great numbers 
in these states, and large quantities of provisions ex- 
ported in boats, down the Mississippi River. 

208. Rice, cotton and even sugar, are raised in the 
more southern states , chiefly by the labour of slaves. 
Kentucky and Tennessee abound in hemp and tobacco. 

CCIX. {For the Review.) 

a. Slaveiyia prohibited in the states north of the Ohio, and 
the people resemble those of the northern and middle states on 
the Atlantic. 

b. The western States were settled latest, and are not yet 
well supplied with churches and schools. 

c. The people are brave, hardy and industrious, but the 
lower classes have little education. 

d. There are coU^es at Athens and Cincinnati, (Ohio.) 
Lexington and Danville. (Ken.) Greenville, Nashville and 
Knoxville, (Ten.) and Washington (Miss.) There are med- 
ical Institutions at Cincinnati and Lexington. 

Queffumi. — L What do you find remarkable in the Western 
States? Where do these states lie, and what are they? 
What states are west of the Mississippi? What north of the 
Ohio, and what Atlantic states are in the same latitude? What 
between the Ohio and the Gulf of Mexico, and what other 
states in the same latitude ? What can you say of their climate ? 
What is there peculiar in the face of the country ? What are 
the chief productions of the states N. of Tennessee ? What are 
the productions of the more southern states ? 

//. In what states is slavery prohibited ? In what latitude da 
the Weetera States lie? When were they settled? What is the 
character of the people g^erally ? What collegfes are there in 
the Western States ? 

7* 



OHIO. 
filO. Ohie is a feitile state, resDarkably ley el and 
free frcMB atoBCB. 

The mhahihats are frugal and indostriaDS, and are 
^ vapidly ettabUshiog achoob, colleges and churches. 

Qwifiwii OTi the mmp, — /. What are the bMiiidaries andteat 
<if SDwamcntof Ohio? What riren empty into Ihe lakes, and 
vhat iBlo the Ohio ? 

J7. What B the largest town in Ohio ? What towns on the 
Rmr Ohioi ahore Cindnnati ? What places are there'oo the 
Sdoto RiTer? What on the Maakii^imi RiFer? What towns 
and ferts on the north? Where is Cleaveland ? What colleges 
•re theve in this state (CCIX. iL) (CHm, SOS— Prod. 207.) 

INDIANA. 

Sll. This state resembles Ohio in fertility. In 
some parts the climate is so mild as to produce grapes 
from which wiue can be made. 

Queilumf on the mof.^-L How is Indiana bounded ? What 
are its rivers? What is the seat of goTemment? What towns 
are there on tiie Ohio ? What cm the Wabash? What place 
and finis in th« north ? 

ILLINOIS. 

219. niinois is a fertile, but thinly settled state, re- 
markable fi>r Hb extensive praines. 

Qttofionf en the nu^. — L How u Illinois bounded ? What is 
the chief town and seat of goveroment ? What places are north 
of it on the MivisBippi and ^askaskias rivers ? What east ? 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

213. Michigan is a well watered, fertile territory, 
Tery tbinlj settled. 

Quettumt on the map, — L How is it bounded ? What is the 
principal place, and where ? What town south of it ? Where 
IS Michilimackinac, an important military post;? 
NORTH-WEST TERRITORT. 

214.^ This territory lies between Michigan and the 
Mississippi, extending to Lake Superior, and the Lake 
^oods. 
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It is chiefly inhabited by Indians, and little known. 

Its rivers and lakes abound in fish, and where they 
are shallow, produce great quantities of wild rice re- 
f sembling oats. 

n There are very valuable lead mines in this territory, 
fi and large masses of pure copper have been found near 
*- Lake Superior. 

Questions on the map, — L What rivers do you find in this 
I territory? What falls of the Mississippi? What tribes of 
: Indians ? 

KENTUCKY. 

215. Kentucky is a very fertile state, with a mild 
moist climate. 

It abounds in salt springs, from which several of the 

neighbouring states are supplied with salt. 

Questions on the map. — L How is Kentocky bounded? 
What is the capital ? What are the two chief towns ? 

//. What towns are between Cumberland and Green Riv- 
ers ? What two on them ? Where are Bairdstown and Spring- 
field? What springes S. E. from Lexington ? What towns are 
thereon the Ohio? What colleges in this state? (CCIX. if.) 
(Prod. 208.) 

TENNESSEE. 

216. Tennessee is generally a fertile, healthy state. 
It is divided by the Cumberland mountains into East 
and West Tennessee. 

It is not subject to the extremes of heat and cold, 
and the spring is several weeks earlier than in New- 
England. 

Questions on the map,-^L What are the boundaries and riv- 
ers of Tennessee ? W^hat mountains separate the Cumberland 
and Tennessee rivers ? What are the capital and chief towns, 
and where ? 

//• What are the principal places above Knoxville, on the 
Tennessee and its branches ? What are below -" =" •"•^-" "'vo 
places on the Cumberland River ? What |^ 
rivers? What colleges in this state? (CC 
sionary station near the southern boundary 

MISSISSIPPI. 

217. Mississippi is a well waterec 
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conntry. It is remarkably fitted for the cultivation of 
cotton, and in the southern parts, produces sugar. 

Only half of this state is owne^ by the whites, the 
rest belonging to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. 

Questions on the map, — L How is Mississippi bounded? 
What are its principal rivers ? Where do you fiod the Chick- 
asaws, and where the Choctaws ? How much of the state do 
they possess ? Where is the seat of g;oYemment f What i» the 
chief town, and where ? 

IL Where is the coUeg;e of this state? (CCIX d,) In what 
direction fi*om New-Orleans is Natchez ? What towns are north 
of Natchez f What between the Mississippi and Pearl Rivers ? 
What one on the Galf of Mexico ? What places N. of Pasca- 
goula, in the western part of the state ? 

LOUISIANA. 

218. Louisiana is the most southern state now in the 
Union, with a hot, unhealthy climate, producing trop- 
ical fruits, and especially the sugarcane in abundance. 

A large part of this state, and even the city of New- 
Orleans, is lower than the rivers, and the water flows 
out of the rivers on each side, forming immense 
swamps. 

To prevent this, banks, or levees are built, and the 
lands which are drained are extremely fertile. 

Questums on the map, — /. What are Uie boundaries and 
capital of Louisiana f What are the chief rivers? What river 
siparates it from Texas ? What towns in the western part? 
What towns east of the Mississippi ? 

ARKANSAW TERRITORY. 

219. This territory is chiefly inhabited by Indians, 
and resembles the neighbouring states. 

Q,uestions on the map, — I, How is Arkansaw bounded ? 
What town do you find ? What are the rivers of this territo- 
ry ? What Indians are here ? 

MISSOURL 

220. Missouri is the last state admitted into the 
Union, remarkable for its rich and extensive, mines of 
lead. 

The climate is mild and healthy, and the land gen- 
ejjally very fertile, especiallv on the rivers. 
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QiMiJiorM en Ike map. — I. Whsl sre the bonndaries of Hu- 
aonri? What riven pays throagh and me in it? Wh»l are the 
principal placet and where f What valuable minei do yoa find 
in this state? 

MISSOURI TKRRITORY. 
Or the Weilern Territory of the United Stales. 



Indians catching Buffaloes. 

S31. This terrilojy embraces the grcaier part of the 
United States' possessions west of the Mississippi. It 
is still a wilderness coDsisting chiefly of immense plains. 

It abounds in wild animals, and is inhabited only by 
Indians, and a few soldiers stationed at military posts. 

Buffaloes are found in numerous and large herds, 
and are caught by the Indians, by driving them into 
enclosares, as represented in the cut. 

QuM/iom an Ike map. — /. Howia Missouri Territory bound- 
ed ? What mouDtoim divide it P Wbst river flow: eait from 



SPANISH NORTH AMERICA. 
222. The Spanish provinces of North Amenca are 
Mexico and Gantimala, Florida having been lately 
^yen up to the United States. 
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S33. This extensive region wa§ formerly iohabitetl 
by a poweribl people, slniosl tm civilized as the Chi- 
nese. The natires were conquered and cruelly treated 
by the Spaniards, who still hold many in slavery. 

The Spnnish inhabitants are generally ignorant and 
corrupt, without the refinement of European maoDers. 



r'j/rumij uj Cttoiula. 

224. At Cbololain Mekico, is a very large pyramid 
built of brick by the ancient inhabitants, with a temple 
on the top, in which thousands of persons were proba- 
bly sacrificed to the Sun. 

^uatiani. I, Wbat pRiis of America now belong to tUe 

Spojiigh ! What people rormerly inbabited this T^on .' What 

reiaa.rkable work of theira can you mention? What was done 

to the natives .' What ia the character of the Spaniards ? 

MEXICO. 

225. Mexico has long been celebrated for its rich 
mines of gold and silrer, which are chiefly in the 
Bonthem part. 

The interior is thinly inhabited, and is remarkable 
for immense herds of wild horses and cattle. The 
southern parts contain most of the population. 
286. The lowlands on the coast, are hot and unhealthy ; 
but the middle is a high, temperate plain, from 6,000 
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to 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, with every 
variety of climate and productions, at different heights. 

Some parts which are inhabited, are so cold that 
wheat will not grow, and the whole is crowned with 
mountains, covered with perpetual snow. 

Queff/iont an (he map, — /. How is Mexico boanded ? What 
are the chief rivers ? What g^lft, and what peninsulas do yoa 
find ? What provinces are mentioned on the map ? What is 
the climate of the coast, and what of other parts ? What is the 
capital ? 

//. What are the chief sea ports on the Pacific? What on 
the Gulf of Mexico ? Which is the nearest port to Mexico ? 
What two cities S. of Mexico ? What Volcano ? What cities 
between Mexico and the Tropic of Cemcer f What are the 
principal N. of th» hue ? What is the most northern town 
in the interior ? What capes on the Pacific ? What islands 
off the coast ? Which is the most northerly port^ and what is 
its size ? What places on the Gulf of California ? What island 
in it? 

GUATIMALA. 

227. (jfuatimala is a warm, fertile and populous 
province, between Mexico and the Isthmus of Darien. 

Its coast furnishes great quantities of mahogany, and 
a British settlement has been established at Honduras 
to procure it. 

^uettions on the map, — /• How is Gnatimala bounded? 
What is the capital ? 

//. What sea port besides ? What one on the Gulf of Ama- 
tique ? Where are Ciudad Real and Vera Paz ? Where is 
Cbiapa, or Chiapa of the Indians ? What lake in the S. and 
where does it empty ? What is the nearest port of S. America, 
situated on the Isthmus ? 

INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

228. The whole of North America was formerly 
possessed by the Indians, but they have gradually been 
diminished by wars and new diseases, as the numl>er 
of white people has increased. 

229. Many tribes still remain in various parts of 
North America, which are really independent nations. 
They hold their lands and are governed by their 
chiefs, according to their own laws. 



J 
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230. Most of the Indians of North America are tall, 
well formed, active and intelligent, distinguished for 
boldness and native eloqaence. 

231. The northern and north-eastern coasts are in- 
habited chiefly by the Esquimaux. They are dwarfish, 
dnll and filthy ; but mild in their character, and more 
disposed to receive instruction than many other tribes. 

232. The Knisteneaux and Chipewayans inhabit the 
interior of the northern parts. The Knisteneaax are 
the mo^t intelligent, mild and honest 

233. The Sioux, Pawnee and Osage Indians, found 
on the Missouri and its branches, are the most robust 
and. warlike tribes we know. 

234. The Snake Indians of the western territory 
are mild and inoffensive in their character. This is 
also said of most of the tribes beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, called Flatheads, from the flatness of their skulls, 
produced by pressing the heads of infants. 

CCXXXV. (For the Review.) 

a. There are several powerful tribes in the Arkansaw Ter- 
ritory and in Mexico. Some of them use horses, taken from 
the immense herds which are found wild. 

b. Some Indian nations in Mexico have been partially civil- 
ized, and are now governed by Catholic priests. Others live 
in towns by themselves, with an Indian governor appointed by 
the Spaniards. 

c. The most important tribes within the United States, are 
those which are found between the Ohio and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico—the Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Creeks. 

d. Some of these, especially the Cherokees, have learned the 
arts of civilized life ; and some are found who are well educat- 
ed, and possessed of large plantations and numerous slaves. 

e. There are many Indians between the Ohio and the great 
lakes, who are chiefly Chipewayans. 

/. The principal tribes in the states on the Atlantic were 
the Mohekanneews, and the Iroquois or Six Nations. A few 
of them are still scattered through New-England and New- 
York. 

^. The UoquDis are principally siettled in the western ^lirt 
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of New-York with taachen and miuioiuries among them. 
Among these, the Oneida and Ttucarora Indiuu have regular 
chuR^es BQd miiuBlen. 

h. Miuiooarieii teachen and mechanics have alio been sent 
amonj; the Cherokees, Chuctawi and Oaage*, who haTe begun 
to imtruct and civilize these tribes, 

i. There are probabl; 100,000 Indians in the United SUtes, 
and 300,000 in their territories. Moat of them ftre aaTageg. 
ignorBnt of Cbristianity and svuik in vice. 

Qiusfvmt. — I. Who formerly posseiised North America? Are 
there any Indian tribes remainii^ ! What is their general ap* 
pearance f What tribes are found on the Missouri, and what 
can you say of them ? Where are the Snake Indians found, and 
what is their character ? 

II. What do we know of the tribes south of the Missonrif 
What is the state of some nations in Mexico? What ere the 
most importsjit tribes within the United gtatesf Findtheiitu- 
ation of each on the map. What nation do yon Und in Florida ! 
What is the state of these Indians? What Indians do you find 
north of the Ohio ? What were tbe principel tribes on the At- 
lantic? Where are the Iroquois settled f What has been done 
to improve other Indians of our country? How many ate 
there probably ia tbe United States and their territories ? What 
13 their genei a] character? 

WEST TNniA TSLA\D9. 
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236. The W. Indies are a number of very fertile 
islands lying between North and South America. 

237. One of their principal productions is the su- 
gar cane. It is cultivated by slaves, who form more 
than half the population. They are treated with 
cruelty in many of the islands. 

238. The climate is mild and delightful in the 
winter ; but it is extremely hot, and in most islands, 
dangerous to strangers at other times. 

239. The West Indies produce almost all the fine 
fruits and plants of the Torrid Zone in abundance. 
Coffee and sugar are the most valuable, which are ex- 
ported in large quantities. 

240. The rains in these islands are so violent as 
to deluge the country in a short time ; and they are 
subject to dreadful hurricanes, which often destroy 
buildings and crops. 

241. These islands may be divided into the Baha- 
mas, the Greater Antilles, including the four larger 
islands, the Caribbee Islands, and the Lesser Antilles. 

Questions. — /. Where are the West Indies? In what latitude 
do they lie? What prodaction is abundant? What is their 
climate? To what evils are they subject? How may these 
islands be divided ? Which is the largest island? Which is the 
2d? the 3d? the 4th? Which is the most populous? 

BAHAMA ISLES. 

242. Cotton is the most important production of 
these islands. 

Many of them, particularly Turjk'*s Isles, abound 

in natural salt ponds, in which excellent salt is formed 

by the heat of the sun. 

Questions on the map, — /. What is the population of the 
Bahamas? What is the chief island? What Gult' between them 
and Florida ? What dang^erous bank or shoal near them ? 

GREATER AJBTTILLBS. 

243. Cuba, Porto Kico and the south eastern part 
of St. Domingo, or Hispaniola, belong to the Spaniards. 

244. Cuba is the most fertile and wealthy of these 
islands. It produces the finest tobacco known. 
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245. The north-western part of St Domingo, now 
called Hayti, was taken from the French hy their 
African slaves, who hare since formed an independ- 
ent republican government, and begun to establish 
schools and churches. 

246. Jamaica is less fertile than these islands, but 
is well cultivated. It belongs to the English. 

Quesiiont on the map, — /. What itlandB are caUed the 
Greater Antilles.^ Which is the lar^^eat? Which it the most 
eastern ? Which belong to the Spaniards? What can you aaj 
of Cuba? 

//. Are there any mountains in Caba? In what direction, 
and how far is it from Florida ? What is the chief city ? What 
city on the south sidef Which way is St. Domingo from 
Cuba? What part belongs to the Spaniards? What is the 
chief town ? Who goyem the remainder of the island ? What 
places in this part? Where is Porto Rico ? Where is Jamaica? 
What can you say of it ? What is the principal place ? What 
is the class and comparative population of each of these 
islands ? 

CARIBBEX ISLAITDS. 

247. Of these islands, St. Bartholomew's belongs 
to Sweden, St. Thomas and Santa Cruz, to the Danes. 
Guadaloupe and Martinico, to the French, and the re- 
mainder on the Vnap, including Trinidad, to the 
English. 

248. Carazoa, on the coast of S. America, with the 
neighbouring islands, belongs to the Dutch. These 
islands are sometimes called the Lesser Antilles. 

Q,ite8tions on the map,- — /. In what direction are the Caribbee 
Islands from Porto Rico? Which is most northern? Which 
the most southern, and how is it situated ? (See map of S, 
America.) 

IL Mention the comparative population of each* 

BKRMVDA ISI^NDS. 

249. These islands are usually spoken of among 
the West India Islands, although at some distance from 
most of them. 

They have a warm, but very fine climate, and are 
often resorted to for the recovery of health. i 
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Questions on the map, — /. Where are the Bermuda fsles? 
What is their population ? 

CCL. {For the Review,) 
APPLICATION OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Or travels on the Maps. 

To discover whether yoa understand what you have leamedt 
and know how to apply it, you must endeayonr to travel on 
the map, and give an account of the objects you meet with. 
To answer the questions, you must remember what you have 
learned, or look back to the account of North America, and of 
Zones, Climates, Civilization, Government and Religion. 

Map of J^orih .America, — What course will you take from 
the eastern coast of the United States to Greenland ? What 
countries and islands shall you pass, and to whom do they 
belong? What new objects shall you probably se^ on your 
voyage? (See 151.) What bay lies west of Greenland? What 
is the most northern passage from this bay towards the west, 
which has been discovered ? How far west has it been exam- 
ined? In what directions from this place has the sea been 
seen ? How many degrees westward is Icy Cape ? 

As it is probable the ice will not permit you to go farther, 
you can return and examine Hudson's bay. 

What straits lead into this bay ? What country lies S. of 
these straits ? What can you say of the people ? (^2.) What 
forts and trading houses do you find on Hudson's Bay ? What 
Dourse will you take to reach the most western trading house on 
Peace River? How do you like the climate? (169.) What 
mountains are near you, and how h^h do they appear to be i^ 
Who occupy the coast west of these mountains? What articles 
of commerce shall you find among the Indians ? (160.) How do 
the traders convey their furs ? What course must you take ta 
reach Montreal by water ? What language shall you find mosit 
common there ? (165.) 

Map of the United States. — What towns should yon pass in 
going down to the mouth of the St. Lawrence ? 

You will find the banks of this river fertile, and. lined, with 
houses, forming almost a continued village. 

Through what river can you pass into Lake Champlain? 
What communication is there between this lake and th^ 
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Hudson River ? What states lie east of the Hudson f How can 
you pass from the Hodson to Lake Erie ? 

It is probable that a canal will be made from the Ohio to 
Liake Erie, and the canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson will 
soon be completed. 

How wiD you go from New- York to New-Orleans by Water, 
through the United States, when these canals are finished? 
Through what branches can the James River be conneoted 
w^ith the Ohio ? 

It is also expected that a canal will be made from the Chesa- 
peake to Delaware Bay, and that the Delaware River will be 
connected with the Raritan, which empties near New- York. 

What will be the course of the inland navigation from Mon- 
treal to Wilmington, N. C. if these canals are completed ? 

As the canals, which have been mentioned, are not yet com- 
pleted, it will be necessary to travel by land through the Atlan- 
tic states. 

Beginat Portland, Maine, and describe the course through 
the seats of government of the states lying on the Atlantic, 
till you reach St. Augustine, and mention the states and towns 
through which you pass, and the rivers and bays you 
cross. 

What states and what seaports do you pass on the coast, in 
returning from St. Augustine by sea, as fiir as New- York f and 
what islands ? What states, ports and islands do you pass in going 
through Long Island Sound to Boston and Newfound- 
land f 

If you wish to visit the western coast of America, you will be 
obliged to go round Cape Horn. 

Describe the voyage and mention the countries you will pass. 
(See Map of the World and Map of Jforth Ameriea.) What is 
the first country of N. America you reach ? Describe your 
course along the coast to Alaska. What great river, wiUi an 
American settlement on it, do you find ? 

It is usual for ships that visit the North- West Coast to 
carry the furs they obtain to China, where they are very 
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valuable. On their coune they often stop at the Sandwich 
Islands for refreshment. « 

Describe the course of these ships to Canton. How can 
they go to the United States, moying still westward, so as to 
complete their Toyag^e round the world ? If you do not wish to 
take so long a voyage, at what port in Mexico can you land,, 
nearest the capital ? What do you find remarkable in Mexico^ 
(See ^3A^ 225, 226.) What gulf and sea must you cross, in 
going to Trinidad ? What coarse will you take to go to New- 
Orleans, and stop at the principal islands of the W^ Indies as 
yon pass ? 

Map of the United States. — ^What is the situation of New- 
Orleans ? What states and places shall you pass in going up the 
Mississippi and Ohio to Pittsburgh ? Wliat mountains must you 
cross in going from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia? What is the 
first, and what the last ridge ? What is the direct coarse to 
Washington if you stop at Wheeling on the Ohio ? In what 
direction from Washmgton is Philadelphia? New-Tork? 
Boston? Quebec? Hudson^s Bay? Missouri? Cincinnati? 
New-Orleans? Charleston? Mexico? The West Indies? In 
what direction is your own home, and how many degrees or 
mUes distant ? What places shall you find in passing up the 
Connecticut River on each side ? What on the Hudson ? The 
Delaware ? The Susquefaannah ? The Potomac ? The James ? 
The Savannah ? 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

251. South America is a very fertile portion of the 
world, distinguished for the size and grandeur of its 
rivers, and the height and extent of its mountains. 

252. It abounds in precious stones ; and its mines, 
with those of Mexico, furnish much more gold and 
silver than all other parts of the world. Its soil pro- 
duces many medicinal and other valuable plants, which 
are not found in other countries. 

253. Brazil and a part of Guiana are settled and 
governed by the Portuguese ; but most of South Ame- 
rica by the Spaniards. They occupy the sea coast 
principally ; and the interior is still a wilderness^ 
traversed only by Indians. 
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254. The northern and middle porlionB lie within 
the Torrid Zone, and the sonthern extend nearly to 
the Frigid. 

255. The climates of South America are more tem- 
perate than those in the same latitudes on the Eastern 
Continent, for reasons which appear on the map, in the 
number of mountains and riyers, and the neighbour- 
liood of the ocean. {See. p. 41, §113— §114.) 

CCLVI. (Far the Review,) 

a. The Araucanians of Chili, and some other tribes of Indians 
in South America, are much more civilized than those of North 
.America, and areequally brave and warlike. 

b. Some tribes, who were taught the Catholic religion and 
'the arts of civilization by the Jesuits, still remain independent. 

r. "-The greater part of the population of South America con- 
^sists of Indians who are subject to the Spaniards, and almost like 
slaves in their character. 

d. The middle classes of society are chiefly Mestizoes, or 
children of Spaniards who have intermarried with Indians. 

e. They are naturally intelligent and sprightly, and some 
>of them have become very learned men. Others of this class 
.are herdsmen, resembling savages in their character and 
liabits. 

/. The higher classes consist of European and American 
-Spaniards and Portuguese, who are generally educated and 
wealthy, but dissolute in their morals. 

g. The government of Spain formerly discouraged education 
and the circulation of books among the people of South Ame- 
rica. 

A. Several of the Spanish Provinces having now become 
independent, new Institutions have been founded, and inform- 
ation has been more extensively spread by books and newspa- 
pers. 

t. There are universities at Carraceas, Santa Fe de Bogota, 
Quito, Lima, and Guamanga. A university has been recently 
established at Cordova, and a college ^^uenos-Ayres, with a 
state library of 20,000 volumes. 

k. Chili and Buenos- Ayres have declared themselves inde- 
pendent of Spain; Venezuela and New Granada are also 
^declared independent under the name of Colombia ; but these 
provinces are still engaged in wars with the armies of Spain. 
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Questions, — /. In vWhich hemisphere, and in what zoties, is 
South America ? How is it bounded ? For what is it distin- 
guished ^ What are its most valuable productions f How is it 
settled, and what can you say of the interior ? How are the 
climates of South America, compared with others in the same 
latitude? What reason can you discoyer on the map, for 
this? 

//. What is the character of the Arancanians ' What is the 
state of the Indians instructed by the Jesuits ? Who form the 
greater part of the population of South Atnenca? What can 
you say of the middle classes, and what is their character ? What 
can you say of those who have become herdsmen ? Who form 
the hig^her classes ? Did the g^overnment of Spain encourage 
learning in S. America ? What alteration has taken place in 
the government, and the state of knowledge r What univer- 
sities are there ip the Spanish Provinces ? What countries have 
declared themselves independent, and what is their present 
situation ? 

Questions on the Chart of the World. 

Civilization. — /. Are there any enlightened countries in 
S. America ? What countries are savage? What is the state of 
the remaining countries ? 

Government and Religion. — 11. What is the religion of the 
savages in South America? What of the civilized countries? 
What countries have a republican government ? What is the 
government of the remainder ? 

Population. — Which is the most populous country of S. 
America ? What countries have about two millions of inhab- 
itants ? What countries have only one million ? 

Questions on the map of South America. 

Capes^ Bay8^ and Straits. — i. What is the southern cape 
of S. America ? What is the most northern ? What are the 
most eastern and western capes ? Where is Cape North ? 
Where is Cape Antonio ? Santa Maria ? What bays on the 
south-eastern coast ? What straits at the south ? What are the 
principal capes and gulfs south of Peru ? What north of this 
country ? . 

Mountains. — /. vNiat is the great chain of mountains in 
S. America? What course and what number of degrees do 
they run ? What is their height ? (XL VII. he.) What are the 
principal peaks in New Granada and Chili r What mountains 
are there in Guiana ? 

Riv&rt. — /. What is the largest river of S. America? Where 
oes it rise ? What are the principal branches on the 
orth ? What on the south ? Where docis the Beni empty ? 
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/What is the second riyer of South America? Where is the 
River Orinoco. 

U, Describe the Paraguay. What g;reat branches form it, 
and which is the principal ? What other branches has it, end 
where ? What riyer west of it empties into a lake ? What 
are the chief rivers S. of it ? What are the principal rivers on 
the eastern coast of Brazil ? What is the third river in S. Ame- 
rica? Describe its course. What island lies at the mouth? 
Has it any communication with the Amazon? What two 
rivers in Guiana are most known ? Where is the River Mag;- 
dalena ? Describe its size, course, and chief branch. What 
reason can you see on the map, why there are no large rivers 
on the western coast ? 

Boundaries and Capitals, — /. What countries of S. America 
lie north of the Equator ? Wbat are the boundaries and capi- 
tab and chief towns of New Grenada ? Venezuela ? Suri- 
nam ? French Guiana ? What three countries lie principally 
between the Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn ? What 
are the boundaries and capitals of Brazil and Peru ? 

^maaonia is that region claimed by the governments of Brazil 
and Peru, which is entirely[ inhabited by Indians, and has no 
Jixed boundary. 

What three countries lie principally south of the Tropic of 
C^ricorn ? What are the boundaries and capital of Chili ? 
Of La Plata or Buenos Ayres ? Why do you find no towns in 
Patagonia? (See Chart and p, 4^, \ 130.) 

Isltmds-^L What islands are there on the northern coast of 
South America ? What islands lie north of the mouth of the 
Orinoco ? What one at the nfouth of the Amazon ? What 
islands off the coast of Brazil ? On what island is Cape Horn ? 
What islands £. of it? Where are the newly discovered is- 
lands, called the South Shetland Isles ? 

Where is Juan Fernandez, the island of Robinson Crusoe ? 
What island N. of it? AVhat is the chief island near the coast 
of Chili? 

Latitudes and Longitudes, — //. What are nearly the lati- 
tudes of the northern and middle countries of S. America ? 
What countries of America north of the Equator have the 
same latitude with the southern countries ? (bee Chart of the 
World.) What places do you find in latitude 10^ north? 
What places under the Eqiiator ? What places do yon find 
\^ S. of the Equator? What islands are in about ^O^' lati- 
tude ? What islands in the Pacific are in the same latitude ? 
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Wbit ialandi ana countriei are in 30° N. latitode? What 

S'acei lie b 34° or 35° S. laUtude > What k the latitade (^ 
■pe Horn f What other land csn you find in the same lati- 
tade ? Between what lonfitudea doei S. America lie .' What 
parta of N. America are in the ibuib longitude with Brazil? 
What with Fern? What countriea oT S.America have noon at 
ihe same time with Philadelphia > (^Set the Chart.) What a 
the difference of time hetween Philadelphia and the eastern 
parta of Braail ? What ii the differcDce of time between Fera 



Moantaina ofA''ets Granada. 

357. New Granada contaios some of the loftiest 
mouDtaiDs and volcanoes in the world. Qnito, one of 
its cities, is 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

It is hot and anhealthj in those parts which are low, 
but the mountainous regions have a delightful climate. 

Queifioni on Ae map. — f. How ia iSew Granada hounded,' 
What rivera haa it ? What ia the capital? In what latitude ii 

(tuito ? 

n. What ia the mountain near which it standi ? What other 
near, which is the highest in S. America '. What place W. of 
the Andea ? Where is PopaTui > What ports on the [sthmos 
of Damn? What ports on the northern coast ? CiUcrtAe Ifte 
CMi«e qf (ft< mounJami in Anc Grenada. 
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i^ects of an l^rthquake. 

268. Venezuela, as well as most of the couotriei of 
S. America, U subject to dretuirul earthquake!, one of 
mhkh destroyed the city of Caraccas, afew yeara since. 
On this account the bouses are now generally built of 
one story. 

It is a rich, fertile country, with the usual climate of 
the Torrid Zone. It has become independent ofSpain. 

Queitvmt on Ihe map. — I. How is VenexueU bounded.* 
Wbat iatbe capitiU? What is tha port of Caraccu > Wbat 
other port« ! 

II. Where u TnuiUo? Merida^ St. Thomu? Whkt other 
town en the OHdoco? What iiluid st the mouth ? What other 
island on the coaft belonging to VenezQela.' What portion of 
Guiana is included in Venezuela? 

GUIANA. 

2fi9. Guiana is that part of S. America which lies be- 
tween the Orinoco and Amnzon. It is divided amoi^ 
the Spanish, Portsguese, Preach, Dutch and English. 

It is a very fertile country, but hat, moist, and un- 
healthy. It IS chiefly inhabited by bold and warlike 
tribes of Indians, some of whom feed on human flesh. 

The Anaconda, a very large serpent like those of 
the Asiatic islands, is fouod in Guiana, which crushes 
aaimals to death, and then devovrs them. 
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Qutifiotu an lite map — /. Wliat great riven inclose Guians* 
How is it bounded ? Amoas -whom is it divided ? 

Surinam ti Dutch Ouiatta, and DemaraTxi EngHik Ouionil. 

//. What river ceparatea Demarsra and Surinam f What- 

other riven are the principal? What places on the coasty 

and where? What miBsions are there in the interior? 

MIDDLE COUNTRIES OF S. AMERICA. 

PERU. 



Travelling over the Mountains. 
260. The commerce of Peru is chiefiy carried on 
over the monntaiDs, where the steep narrow palhe 
can only be travelled by mules, and the Uama^or Pe- 
ruvian cameL 
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It is a mountainous, and therefore temperate prov- 
ince, ander llie governmeot of Spain. It is chiefly 
inhabited near the Andes, 

QueriioTU on Ike map. — /. How is Peru bonniled? Wh>t 
meuntaiiis paaj through itP What is the capital, and where ^ 

II. What is the nearest seaport^ Where it Casco, the an- 
cient lodian capital ? What are the principal placet bejicles 
thisE. ofthemauulains? Whetplacee near the ku, N. of Lima.' 
AMAZOXIA. 

26 1 . This name has been giv<.n to the whole interior 
of South AmericH, lying chiefly on the Amazon and its 
branches, which is scarcfly known to Europeans. 

It 19 a temperate and very fertile region, entirely 
inhabited and governed by Indian tribes of varioDs 
characters. Some of them are powerful, and skilled 
in a few of the arts. 

Queitiotu on the map. — /• How ii AmaioniB bounded ! 
What riven has it? What eetUemeols are neareet to it in 
Brazil, Peru, and La Plata ? 

BRAZIL. 



Slaves ttarchmg Jor IMaiiumtii. 

SG2. Almost all the diamonds used in the world are 
novf obtained from Brazil. They are found in the 
saods of the rivers, and washed out by slaves. 

It is au extensive kingdom, subject to the king of 
Porlu^I. It is generally fertile, temperate andhealtby. 
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The civilized inhabitants, nho arc found almost eo- 
tirely on the coast, are aaiil to be improving in char- 
acter and informHtiop. 

QucffioBi on Ihe map. — /. How ii Brazil bounded ? What is 
ill capital r What great river has it in tlie north ? 

;/. What portj ,\. of Rio Janeiro? What places S. W. 
of it? What minn, and miniag towns N. o! Rio Janeiro? 
"What othpra in the we.tern part of Braiil ? What itlands off 



263. The plains of La Plata are frequented by herds- 
men, with immense droves of cattle, almost wild, 
which they catch with a noose. 

A large part of this province has become indepeod- 
ent, under the name of the United Provinces of South 
America. The people have begun to improve rapid- 
ly, in knowledge and character. 

It contains extensive fertile plains called Pampas. 
The richest mines of silver Id the world are in this 
country. 

^jifititmi on Ike map.— L HowisLa Platabonndei? What 
is the capital ? Where is Montevideo? 

//. What three places ore thereon the Paraguay River? 
"Where is Mendoaa? What two places north of it? What 
places eod what mines in the northern part of La Plata' 
What lake ? 
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CHILI. 



Bridges in CkiU. 

S64. The people or Chili are ohiiged to pasi their 
streams by meaos of ropes, because they are too rajud 
to allov the building of bridges like ours. 

Chili is a mountaiDoue, temperate, productive, and 
healthy couotry, resembling Snitzerlaod. It is aow 
independent of Spain. 

The people are iotelligetit, hospitable and very hn- 
mane to their slaves, but little cultivated. 

The Araucanians are an independent nation of 
brave, intelligent Indians, in the southern part. 

Quettiimsimlhemap.'—I. How is Chili bounded.' What ex- 
tensive desert isttiere on (he norths What is thecapitall' 

//. What IB one uf the moot remarkable peaki of (he Andes 

in Chili.' What place near this mouiiUtii^ Wha) ere the 

principal seaports'' Where it Valparaiso^ What iiland near 

the soutliem part f What islands olT the coast f 

P.4TA(:0N1A, 



266. Patagonia is a country very little known. It is 
inhabited by ladian tribes, some of which are said to 
be of gigantic size. The southern part and the islands 
around it, are cold, dreary, inhospitable regions. 

South Georgia, Saudwicb Land, and the newly dis- 
covered South Shetland Isles, are barren rocks cov- 
ered with perpetual snow. Tbe coast is lined witb 
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Kitting Stall. 



perpeodicular mountaiDS of ice, and cannot be visited 
by ships ia the winter. These islands are inhabited 
only by sea fowls and seals, and are resorted to for the 
purpose of killing seaia, whose skins are Talaable. 

^uationt on the Jdap of l/u WorH.—!. How ii Fategmii ' 
bouoded.' What iilands E. of it? What other islliDCli lie S. of , 
it.' Wh>ti9 the mo>t southern lB.nd yet iliacovered f 
CCLXVl. (For tht Rairm.) 
TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF S. AMERICA. 

The greater part of South America is a wildenmaa, and the 
wars in the civilized parti, which are not yet fiaighed, render 
travelling unsare, even there. 

What a the mast direct course from the eastern coast of the 
United Stales, to Lucira, (Ac port of Caraccas? What isl- 
ands do you pass? What calami (7 did Caraccas meet with a 
few yean since? (258.) What ports and river thall yoa pass 
in going to Demarara ? To whom does this settlement belong? 
(S59.) What places, islands, and cBpe< do you pass, in ^ii^ 
from Demarara to Fernambuco^ What do you pass in g;oing 1 
from this place to Rio Janeiro ? What do yoa Und remarkable J 
ip Brazil ? (262.) 

Yon must he caatioaa in travelling- in Brazil, or in Gnitna. 
There are several tribes of Indians who seek every opportuaily ' 
of killing perBons,in order to devoiirthem. 

Ifyouareallowedby the governor to visit the mines of gold 
and diamonds, (which is not likely,) what conrse vrill yoa 
Uko? What towns shall you pass in descending the Rivfr j 
Paraguay to Buenos AyrcB? Whatdo youfiod rrannrkaWc? 
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You mast also be cautious in trayellingf here not to meet the 
G uachos, or herdsmen. They would rob you, even of your 
clothes, without hesitation. 

What public Institutions do you find in La Plata, and what 
appears to be the state of the people ? What course will you 
take by sea to Valparaiso, the chief port of Chili f What coun- 
try and islands do you pass, and what can you say of them? 
"What places on the coast of Chili ? Describe the situation of 
Chili ? How do you like the Chilian bridges ? Is the climate 
ag;reeable f 

As the Desert of Atacama, between Chili and Peru, is al- 
most impassible, it is beet to proceed to Peru by sea. 

Describe your course to Lima, and the ports you pass. 
How*must you cross the mountains to visit Cusco? What can 
yoti say of this place ? In what direction from Cusco, and how 
far are the celebrated mines of Potosi ? 

If you are willing to encounter difficulties and dangers to 
Ratify your curiosity, you may perhaps be able to go along 
the eastern side of the Andes, to Quito. 

What places shall you pass, and what river ? What lofty 
mountains are now near you i* 

In this place, you will often see clouds and storms below you, 
while you have clear sky above you and enjoy constant spring ; 
but you must fly from your house, if an earthquake shoiUd 
occur. 

What course will you take to Panama, Porto Bello and Car- 
. thagena ? And how find the shortest way to your home ? 
CCLXXVII. CITIES OF AMERICA. {For the Review.) 
America is much less distinguished for the number and size 
of its cities than Europe and Asia. There are none which be- 
long to the four first classes of cities in the world, and only five 
which are above the seventh class. ^ 

In the cities of the United States the houses are generally 
built of brick. The streets are broader and more neat than 
in most European cities ; and are usually paved, and furnished 
with side walks for foot passengers. . They are adorned with 
churches and other public buildings, which often have consid- 
erable beauty. Perhaps, no cities in the world are more dis^ 
tinguished for the number of humane and charitable Institutions, 
than those of the United States. 

The towns of the northern United States especially of 
New England) are seldom closely built The houses are 
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gfnerally of wood, separated byg^ardens aod cultiirated grounds ; 
and the streets are usually shaded with trees. These circum- 
stances give them pecviliar beauty. 

The towns of the Western States, and of the western parts 
of New- York and Pennsylvania, are laid out more regularly, 
and the buildings are generally more elegant, than in the older 
towns of the Atlantic states. 

In the Southern States, the people are so much scattered 
that there are few towns or villages, and only a small number 
of places of considerable size. 

Most of the principal cities of the United States are seaports, 
and the largest are situated on islands or peninsulas. New- 
Tork and New Orleans are on islands ; Boston, Philadelphia 
and Charleston, are on peninsulas ; Hartford, Albany, Tren- 
ton, Richmond, and Savannah, are capitals, at the head of 
sloop-navigation on their respective rivers. 

The seats of government of the states are often very small 
towns, chosen only on account of their central situation. 

W-ASHiirGTOBr was laid out oh an extensive and regular 
plan, as the seat of government for the United States. It is not 
yet closely built, and the clusters of house, with extensive 
vacant 8pots< appear like a number of villages. The Capitol, 
for the meetings of Congress, and the President's house, are 
magnificent buUdings. 

NeW'York is among the first commercial cities in the' world. 
It is situated on a beautiful and spacious harbour, formed by the 
Hudson River and the passage from Long-Island Sound, here 
called the £ast River. The streets rise from the water, and 
are laid out With considerable reg^arity. 

PhUadelfhia is the first city in the Union in manu&ctures. 
It is remarkable for the regularity and neatness of its streets, 
and for the beauty of its environs. Its inland trade is extensive, 
and its market is said to be unrivalled. 

Baltimore is situated on a bay running up from the Patapsco 
River. It is divided by a small stream into two parts, the town, 
and Fell's Point. The latter is the principal seat of commer- 
cial business. This city has increased with great rapidity. It 
is adorned with the only monument to the memory of Washing- 
ton in our country. 

Boston is the principal city of New England, in commerce, 
population and wealth. It is situated on an irregular penin- 
sula, and the streets are narrow and crooked. The harbour is 
excellent, adorned with islands, and surrounded by a beautiful 
and highly cultivated country. 
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^ew Orleans^ from its aitaation at thfi mouth of tlie Mis- 
sissippi, is the centre of trade for the eztensire ooontrj wa- 
tered by this river and its branches. The ^roand on whicSi 
it stands is lower than the river, in many parts of tiie town, 
and extremely wet. The situation and olimate render it rery 
unhealthy in the warm season, especially to strangers, 

Charleston is regularly built on a low peniiuula between 
Ashley and Cooper rivers, which form a fine harbour at their 
junction. It is a place of considerable wealth and commerce^ 
and is the larg;e8t city in the Southern States, except BalCt- 
more. 

Mbany is a^flourishing city, finely situated for trade, at the 
head of ^oop-navigation on the Hudson River. Near this 
place the canals from Lake Champlain and Lake Erie nnitfe 
with the Hudson. 

Salem is a flourishing and wealthy place, the second iga New- 
England, in commerce. It is distinguished for the extent of 
its trade with the East Indies. 

JProvidence is the third commercial town in New-Englaa^}! 
It is distinguished for its (sollege, and the numerous manufko 
turing establishments in its neighbouiiiood. 

Richmond is the seat of trade for the interior of Virginia. 
It is situated on a beautiful declivity, on the banks of James 
River. J{orfolk is the principal seaport of Virginia. 

CindnnaU is the most populous place, except New Orleans, 
in the Weston States, and is increasing with great rapidity in 
commerce and pppulation. 

Of the large towns of the United States, SeKmmah is eoeitf 
the most flourishing in commerce. JMeheM^ the principal towa 
of Mississippi, is also flourishing in trade. Mwbern is the 
largest town of North Carolina, and has a valuable trade with 
the West Indies. KnoxvilU end JfashviUe are the prineipel 
towns of Tennessee, and the seats of literary institutions. Lesc* 
ington is a large and handsome town, the seat of Transylvania 
University. Pittabnrg is the head of navigation on the Ohio, 
and the cenice of t^e firom the Atlantic to the Western 
States. JVeuMzrik is the largest town in New-Jersey, distin- 
guished for its flourishing manufactures. JVeio Haven u one 
of the most beautiful towns in the United States, distiognisheA 
es the seat of Yale College. Hartford is a flourishing place, 
both in trade and manufiictures. Jfetoport ia beautifiifiy situ- 
ated, on a fine harbour of great size and .depth. BurUngtan^ 
Windsor and MiddUhwry^ the principal towns of Vermont, aw 
email butflourishing place?. 



Population, 

1 New- York " Salem 

2 Philadelphia 9 Norfolk 

3 Baltimore *' Portland 

4 Boston '* Alexandria 

5 New-Orleans 10 Portsmouth 

6 Charleston ** Savannah 

*I Richmond " New-Haven 
B Providence " Newport. 
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The following^ table shows the rank of the priacipal com- 
mereial places in the United States, in population, and in the 
quantity of their shipping^. 

~ Shipping. 

1 New- York " Portsmouth 

2 Boston 8 Providence 

3 Baltimore >« N. Orleans 
*^ Philadelphia 9 Savannah 

4 Charleston ** NewHaveo 

5 Salem *^ Newport 

6 Norfolk 10 Alexandria 

7 Portland '» Hichmond 

In the British PRonrrcBSi Quebec b the principal seaport. 
The lower town is on the banks of the river, and the upper 
town, strongly fortified, stands on the top of a promontory 
above it. Montreal, is also an important place of trade, situ- 
ated on an island in the St. Lawrence. Both these cities are 
built of stone, in the ancient European style. 

In Spanish America, the cities are generally built on a 
regular plan, with broad, paved streets, furnished with side 
walks. Most of them are supplied with water by aqueducts, 
and the public squares are often adorned with fountains, as in 
Spain. 

The public buildings, especially churches, nunneries, and 
convents are numerous and splendid. The private houses 
are seldom convenient or elegant. They are usually low, 
often only one story, and seldom exceeding two stories in 
tieight, on account of the earthquakes and hurricanes to 
which these cities are subject. Lima, Quito and Caraccas, 
have been almost destroyed by earthquakes. In Lima, ^the 
houses are built of wood ; in Popayan and Quito, of unbomt 
brick; and in most of the other cities, of brick or stone. 
In the cities of the Torrid Zone, on account of the heat, 
the windows are usually furnished with lattices, blinds or 
curtains, instead of glass. 

A number of these cities are situated on such high ground, 
that they enjoy perpetual spring. Santa Fe de Bogota, Quito 

and Popayan, are nearly two miles above the level of the sea ; 

Mexico, Puebla, Durango and several others, a mile and a half; 

and Carraccas, more than half a mile. 

Carraceas is an important commercial city, situated on an 

elevated plain near the coast It is separated from its sea-port, 

La Guira, by a high chain of mountains. 

St. Thomas is a well built but unhealthy city, which WJfts 

i5hosen as the capital of the republic of Venezuevi. 
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Sania Fe de Bogota w a large, well built tiij% titvatcd on a 
lofty plain, and surrounded by precipitous mountains. The 
falls of the River Funza are not far from it. (Ste p, 41, LX. 6.) 

Quito is only a few miles south of the equator. It is built 
at the foot of the Volcano Pichincha, on a declivity so steep 
that carriages cannot be used in many of the streets. It is tra- 
versed in some parts by deep chasms or crevices, over which 
the houses are built on arches. 

Lima is one of the most wealthy and commercial cities ^ 
South America. It is distinguished for the magnifioenoe of its 
public buildings and the rich ornaments of its lurches. 

Santiago is finely situated in a valley near the Andes* 
From this city,' and also from Lima, an extensive oommerce ii 
carried on with La Plata, by means of mules trav«Uing over 
the Andes. 

Buenos Ayrfts is the chief city and the'centre of trade of the 
southern part of South America. The La Plata is here 30 
miles wide, but the harbour is not safe, on aooount of Uie Ti9« 
lent storms which are frequent. 

PoRTVGUESB Amjbrica, or Brasxl, IS eztfemely deficient 
in cities and towns. A few only are found on the coast, at con- 
siderable distances, and without any roads from one to another. 
The only towns in the interior are those established for min- 
ing. The cities generally resemble those of Spanish Amesica ; 
but are not so pleasant or so well built. 

Rio Janeiro has one of the finest harbours-4n the world. In 
population and importance, it is probably the first city in South 
America ; but in tiie comforts and improvements of civilizatioPi 
it is inferior to many others. 

St. Sahador^ or Bahia^ is next to Rio Janeiro in commerce 
and population. It is situated on a point of land, and like Que* 
bee, is divided into an upper and lower town. 

The towns of Guiana are small, generally built of wood* ia 
a neat and convenient manner. Paramaribo is regularly laid 
out, and its streets are shaded with orange, lemon, and tamarind 
trees, covered with perpetual verdure. 

EUROPE. 

268. Europe is the smallest of the four quarters 
of the globe, but more thickly settled and more cul- 
tivated than any other. 

269. The climate of Europe is much milder than 
that of Asia and America in the same latitude^ in 



^ 
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consequence of its numerous inland seas, and tl^e gene« 
ral cnltivation of the soil. 

270. In the countries of Europe lying north of 55** 
of latitude, the cold is Tery severe, and the inland 
seas are frozen over in the winter. 

271. In the middle countries, between 45'' and 65^ 
the climate is much milder than it is in the northern 
United States, between 40** and 46^ 

272. In the southern countries snow seldom falls, 
and vegetables grow the greater part of the year. 

273. Sciences, arts and manufactures have reached 
a higher degrcfe of perfection in Europe, than in any 
other part of the wof Id. 

CCLXXIV. (For the Review.) 

a. All other civilized countries of the world were peopled 
from Europe ; and all the European states, except Germany, 
Prussia, Austria, Switzerland and Italy, possess colonies in 
the other quarters of the globe. 

b. There are many universities in Europe. The most cele« 
brated are those of Cambridge and Oxford in England; 
Edinburgh, in Scotland ; Leyden, in the Netherlands ; Got- 
tengen and Leipsic, in Germany ; Vienna, in Austria ; Bo- 
logna, in Italy ; and Salamanca, in Spain ; which have produced 
the' most learned men the world ever saw* 

c. There are few countries well provided with schools for 
the instruction of the poor. In the Catholic countries, the 
people are forbidden to read the bible. 

d. The common people are generally ignorant, superstitious 
and degraded, and much oppressed by the nobles. 

6. The higher classes are generally well educated and refined, 
but indolent and luxurious. 

/. In most countries of Europe, vice is more prevalent among 
all classes, and morality and piety are less regarded, than in the 
United States. 

^ueitions — /. What is the size and population of Europe ? 
How is its climate, compared with that of America and Asiaf 
What is the climate in each division R What is the state of the 
arts and sciences ? 

//. What are some of the principal universities ? Are there 
generally schools for the poor? What is the character of the 
common people ? What is that of the higher classes ? What is 
the general state of morals in Europe ? 
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^iuesiions on (he Chart of the World, 

CioUizatian, — L Are there any parts of Europe barbs- 
Toas? What country is half*civilized? What are only civilized f 
What are enlightened P 

Government. — //. What countries have absolute xnonar-' 
chies, or despotic governments? What country has a repub- 
lican .government? What countries have limited monarchies f 
How i»Crermany governed? 

Religifm,-^!!, What countries of Europe are Protestant? 
In what country does the Greek religion prevail? What coun- 
try is Mahometan ? What countries are Catholic entirely i 
What are divided between Protestant and Catholic? 

Population, — //. What country of Europe has the largest 
number of inhabitants? What two are next? What is the 
population of' Great-Britain, including England, Scotland and 
Ireland ? What is that of each country ? What countries have 
ten millions of inhabitants ? What have 13 millions ? What is 
the population of Turkey ? Of the Netheriands? What coun-* 
tries have two or three millions of inhabitants ? What coun- 
tries have a smaller number ? What country has the least num" 
ber of inhabitants ? 

Qttestions on the map of Europe, 
L How is Europe bounded on Uie N., E., S., and W. ? 
Mention particularly the seas on the south, and the moun- 
tains and river^ on the east. What divides it from Africa 
and Asia ? What is the northern cape of Europe ? What the 
most southern ? Between what latitudes and longitudes does 
it lie ? What capes in Spain ? In Ireland ? England ? On the 
coast of the Mediterranean ^ What is the northern cape of 
Africa ? 

Seaa^ Gulfs and Straits, — /. What four seas are there in the 
northern part of Europe ? What two gulfs in the Baltic ? 
What are the straits or sounds called, which lead into the 
Baltic Sea ? What five seas are there in the south of Europe ? 
What three gulfs in the Mediterranean ? What straits lead into 
the Mediterranean ? What couhtries are on the Baltic ? On the 
^orth Sea ? What on the Mediterranean ? The Archipelago ? 
Black Sea? What straits lead into the Sea of Marmora? What 
straits between England and France ? What channels near the 
British Isles ? 

Mountains, — /. What tlirce chains of mountains In the 

northern part of Europe? In what direction do they run? 

What four chains in the middle of Europe ? What are *he 

princiiMd chains in the south of Europe ? - - ^ » 

//. Where ia the Sierra Morena ? What are the higafist 
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numntauis in Europe ? What chain is the longest ? Describe 
the sitQatioD and height of Mount Heckla in Iceland. Mount 
Venivttts, in Italy. Mount Etna, in Sicily. 

Lttkes^^L What two remarkable lakes in Sweden ? What 
two io Russia ? //. How large ? (See LXIII. b. ice.) 

Hwert. — L What three rivers in the north of Russia? 
What are the two chief rivers of Sweden ? What four rivers 
empty into the Baltic from the south f What river enters the 
Skaggera(^ from Norway f What two rivers of England empty 
into the North Sea f (7%e Ttoeed and the Forth empti/ into il 
from SeotlandJy What four from the continent ? (The Rhine 
pant9 thirough Lake Constance in Sufitzerland.) 

What river empties into the British Channel ? What two 
into the Bay of Biscay ?* What &re enter the Atlantic from 
Spain .' What twa pass into the Mediterranean from Spain 
and France ? (The Rhone pasees through the Lake of Geneva.) 
What fi>ur enter the Black Sea ? 

//• Describe each of the rivers mentioned, beginning at the 
SK)Tth, and proceeding along the coast, (t. e. teU where it rises^ 
what evurte itram^ where it empties^ and what is its class and 
camparaHve fure.) What river near Rome i What one enters 
the Grulf of Venice? Describe each. What branches has the 
Danube ? What river empties into the Sea of Azof? What 
is the largest river in Europe.^ Which are the two largest in 
the west of Europe ? 

Boundaries and Capitals. — /. What are the five countries 
of &urepe lying N. of 55^ latitude ? What are the boundaries 
of each? What are the eight middle countries, between 55^ 
and 45° ? What are the boundaries of each ? What are the 
ftur S. of 45°, and their boundaries ? What parts of Asia and 
America are in the same latitude with the northern csountries 
of Europe? What with the middle and southern countries? 
What are the capitals of the five northern countries and Po- 
land ' What are the capitals of the eig^t middle countries ? 
Of the four southern ? 

Islands. — /. What are the two largest islands west ef Eu- 
vupe ? What are the islands N. of Europe? What are those N. 
of Great Britain? West of ScoUand? In the British Chan- 
nel? In the Baltic Sea? What are the two largest in the 
Mediterranean? 

//. What are those near Spain ? Those near Italy ? Those 
between Italy and Turicey ? What one S. of Sicily? What 
«re the chief islands in and near tlie Archipelago ? 

Lfitilitdes and Longitude. — //. Mention three capital 
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nearly iii the latitude of the Shetland Isles and Greenland f 
What four others in that of London, and the Straits of Bell- 
isles in N. America ? What capitals between 45^ and 50^ of 
latitude ? What places in the latitude of Hali&x ? Of Boston ? 
What capitals nearly in the latitude of New- York and Madrid? 
What in that of Washington ? Trace the line of 36^ latitude 
(which is nearly that of Raleigh, N. Carolina,) to the Caspian 
Sea, and mention the places and coasts on and near it Find 
the longitudes of London — Petersburgfa — Paris — Rome — Con- 
stantinople. About what time is it at St. Petersburgh and 
Constantinople, when it is noon at Philadelphia.^ (See the 
Chart of the World.) What time in Sweden, Austria and Italy f 
What in London, the west of France, and Spain P 

NORTHERN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 

Russia — Poland — Sweden — Norway — Denmark — 

Scotland. 

9.1 r>. The northern countries of Europe lie between 
55** and IT of north latitude. The inland portions 
are much colder than any part of the United States ; 
but the parts near the ocean are temperate. 

276. They generally produce some fruits, and a suf- 
ficient supply of grain and vegetables ; but they are 
best fitted for pasturage. 

277. In Norway, and other parts in or near the 
Frigid Zone, the inhabitants are often obliged to eat 
moss, and even the bark of trees, for want of grain. 

CCLXXVHI. {For the Review.) 

a. In many parts of these countries, the sun sets so late and 
rises so early in summer, that they can see to read and write 
at midnight. In winter they have only an hour or two of light 
at noon. 

b. Th^se countries have usually neither spring nor autumn. 
The change is sudden from winter to summer, and grain is 
reaped in a few weeks after it is sown. 

c. The principal exports of these countries are dried fish, 
iron, copper and hemp, with timber, tar, &c. for ship build- 
ing. 

d. The people are generally brave, hardy and industrious, 
and more virtuous than in other parts of Europe. 

Questions, — f. Where do ihe five northern countries' of 

10 
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Europe lie? In what zone, and in what part of it are most a' 
them? What iithe ^nerat climate of that part of the Tem- 
perate Zooe? (5ce p. 41,^113.) lavnjpart of them in the 
FripdZone' What then wiUbetheir climate ? (Set p. 39, (97.) 
What do they fenerally produce? What do the people oAen 
eat in tome of theie coantriea ? 

//. What can ;ou lay of Iheir nights ? What of their lea- 
gom? What ve the principal export) of theieounntries? What 
ii the character of the people. 

RUSSrA [N EUROPE. 



279, It ia a TaTOurite winter amuspment in Russio to 
slide dowR artificial hills, built of timber and covered 
with ice. The Russians qften (ravel in small bouses, 
placed on sleds. 

Russia is the lai^;est conntrj in Europe, extending 
into the middle and southern parts of it, but not thickly 
settled. It is intensely cold and unprodtictive in the 
Korth, but temperate and productive in the south. It 
is generally very level. 

The common people of Russia are generally igoorant 
and rude, op barberouB ; and most of them are slaves to 
the nobles. Great effortsarenofr made to improve them. 

The Russian empire embraces nearly half of Europe, 
with a lai^epart of Asia, and extend b into the northern 
parts of North America. 
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'^uaHetu on Ike map. — /. Describe the bouttduiw, capital 
hod riven of Ruuia. 

//. Wfait two towDi are on the White 9m f Wlwt ii their 
clug and popuUtJoa ! What plaae it st the bead of the Baltic 
Sea? Describe the two principal place* in FioUnd. WmI 
fiTen in Finland >. What citr N. W. of Petenbnr^ which ii 
iti seaport ! What two other ■eapW'ti on the Baltic S. of Fe- 
tenburgh, and how titoetedf DsBcribe the ntaation and uieof 
M<Hcow. What three placea on the Volga N. of Motoow, ud 
of what size f What three placet between Moscow and the 
Dnieper ? What two on the Unieper ! What two ports oo the 
Black Sea ! At what placet in Russia do jou find nnivemties ? 
(Prorf. 276.) 

SpUibergen and JVava Ztmbla are fraitn imirJiabitti iit- 
aTUU, itionging (o Ruttia. Where are they sitaalod ? 
POLAND. 



Salt Mines of Craeoar. 

S80. PolancI was formerly an independent kiDgdon^, 
and nas celebrated for the salt mines of Cracow, wbich 
contain whole villages of miners. 

It Was divided gome years since between Austria, 
Prussia and Russia. 'Ilie greater part of it is now un- 
der the government of the Emperor of Russia. 

It is a cold, but level and productive country, with a 
people generally rude and ignorant. 

quulimi! m the map.— I. What rivers, are foujad Id Po- 
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buid^ Which of them are connected by canali? Wh«r« 13 
Wanaw, the capitat f 

II. What two places eatt of this? Where » Crscow? What 
Wiivenitiei do yoD find? 

SWEDEN. 



•^ A Mine in Snieden. 

^81. The great wealth of Sweden coos'ists in its nu- 
merous mines, which produce iron and copper of the 
best quality. 

Sweden is a cold country. It is rugged and moun- 
tainous in the western parts, but level on the shores of 
the Baltic. 

The Swedes hare public schools, and are generally 
well informed and honest, as well as intelligent and 
sprightljf. 

(Juuftogi on the nwp, — I. How is Sweden bounded f What 
mountffiTiB eeparat* it JVom Norway ! What river from RussJa .' 

11. What two lakes are there in the southern part of Swe< 
don? What is the chief river ? What isthe oapital of Sweden? 
(A it built on KBtral iilandi In the Lake JUalar.} What other 
teaport of importance on the eastern coast ? What one on the 
weitem ? What other important places are (here ? What uni- 
versily in Sweden ? (CKmafe 270— Prarf. 316.) 
NORWAY. 

282. Norway is a very cciii, moantiiinous, bnrren 
country, subject to the king of Sweden. 
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Notff ay is remarkable for the Maelstrom, a dreadful 
Ivbirlpool, which draws in ships, and eveit whales, 
from a distance of several miles. 

The Norwegians are honest and hospitable, but ilide 
and illiterate. Thej are supported chiefly by hunting, 
fishing, and cutting timber for exportation. 

^netlioni an Iht map, — /. How U Norwuj bounded ! What 
are Uie northern and southern ciip«>? What ialuids on tbe 
N. W. eoutP Where is the Maelitiom' What is the chief 
riTCr? TTiecapital? 

//. What ie the mort norlherh town f Describe the pKncipal 
places in the south. What universitin or colleges ? 
LAPLAND. 



The Reindeer of Laptand. 
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SS3. fn Lapland they use Reindeer as their hemls 
of burden, lire on their milk and fleeh, and dress in 
their skins. 

It is a frozen, mountainous, deiolate region, occupy- 
ingthe northern parts of Russia, Sweden and Norway. 

The Laplanders are dwar6ish, ignorant, superstitious 
and barbaroos. 

Quefftstu on Ihe map. — I. What river in Laplaad .' Wbal 
TiUage dewrvingof notice ? 

DENMARK. 
Incladii^ Ictland and the Faroe Isle§. 



284. Iceland, belonging to Denmark, is remarkable 
for its volcano, and for the hot springs called the Gey- 
sei8,whichspoijthotwateroneDtothe height of 90 feet. 

Denmark is a level and fertile country, with a damp 
but healthy climate. 

The Danes are an honest, industrious people, but 
not distinguished for enterprise or learning. 

The Eyder is the only river of Importance in Den- 
mark. It falls into the North Sea, and is connected 
with the Baltic by the canal of Kiel. 

QneifiMW en the map. — /. How is Denmark bounded f 
VHiBt isUiida belong to it i" Describe the capital. {Itisontkt 
iihnd o/* Ztalanil.') 

II. Where is Elainoce f Where is Altooa ? and how large ? 
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What great seaport ia near it ? What Qniyeraity do you find ? 
(Kiel also has a university,) (Clim, flS-^Prod, 276.) 

SCOTLAND, 

285. Scotland is amoog the northern countries of 
Europe, and resembles them in climate, and in the 
character of its people. It will be described tinder the 
head of Great Britain, to which it belongs. 

MIDDLE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 

England — Ireland — The Netherlands — Germany — 

Prussia — Austria — Switzerland — France. 

286. The middle countries of Europe extend from 
about 45'' to 55"* of north latitude. The southern part 
of Russia is also in the same latitude. 

287. The climate in most parts of these countries is 
milder than in the northern United States ; but in the 
northern parts, the winters are very cold. 

288. They produce excellent grain and vegetables, 
and many fine fruits in abundance. 

289. The southern parts abound in grapes and olives, 
which furnish the people with wine and oil, for com- 
mon use. 

CCXC. (For the Review.) 

a. The chief exports of these countries are provisions, grain, 
wine, and innumerable manu&ctures of wool, cotton and 
metals. 

6. The people are of various characters, but generally ac- 
tive and intelligent. 

c. Most of them excel other nations of Europe in manufac- 
tures and learning ; but they are less hardy and virtuous than 
in inoie of the northern countries, 

Questions. — /. In what latitude are the middle countries of 
Europe f What countries are in the northern part, and what in 
the southern of this division ? What part of Russia is in the 
same latitude? What is the climate of these countries f What 
do they produce ? What fruits in the southern parts? 

//« What are the chief exports ? What is the character of 
the people ? In what do they excel other nations of Europe f 
What can you say of their virtue ? 
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BRITISH ISLES, OR GREAT BRITAIN. 

291. In tbe British Isles, Kagland, Scotland and Ird' 

land are united in one kingdomj which excek all other 

countries in the extent aad valtle of ila maQufactttre* 

and commerce, and in the strength of its navy. 

The British empire includes numerous and extensive 
colonies, in every quarter of the globes 
ENGLAND. 



Iron Bridge and Canal ia England. 

292. England in remarkable for its fine ro^s and 
bridges, and also for its canals, which pass through 
mountains and over riTers. It it< a moist, temperate^ 
fruitful and beautiful country. 

The people are intelligent, brave and induBtrious, 
chiefly supported by manufactures and commei'ce. 

Jersey, and the neighbouring islands of Guernsey, 
Aldemey and Sark belong to England. 

Wales is a mountainous country, formerly independ' 
ent, but now incorporated with Engtaud. 

Qvislionsan thcmap. — I. How ii Eng^land bounded P What 
channfil and itraitt divide it from FrHoc* > What itlands in the 
Eoglish Channel belong; to England^ What ialind opposite 
Fortsmoutli ? Describe the capital. What «re (he tbrae prin- 

//. Where (re the two chief unirenities ? lo what direc- 
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tion from London ? WtuttwoieaportioDtlieChuinelf Where 
is Brislol ■* What other leeport on the weat ? Which w«f from 
Lirerpool are the great minulactnriDg towns of Birminrium 
and Manchester? What two KBporti on the North Sea? What 
two other important places in the north ! 
SCOTLAND. 



393. Id StHffa^oiieorthe Weatem Islei ofScotlaDd, 
is a caverQ of great height, called Fingal'a Cave, lup- 
ported by natural columDS, appearing like hewn itone. 

ScoUatHi ia one of the northern conntriea of Earape. 
It ia cold, mountainoua and nnfrnitful, chiefiy fitted for 
paaturage. 

The Scotch are hardy and enterprising. They are 
remarkable for general education and morality, pro- 
duced by their numerous schools and their attention 
to public worship. 

The Orkney, the Shetland and the Western lalea, or 
Hebridea, belong to Scotland. The chief rirera ai* 
the Forth on the east, and the Clyde on the west. 

Queifunu on the map. — t. How is Scotland bounded? What 
islnnds belong to it ? What are the chief riran.' What ii the 
capital and where? What leaport in the wert? 

//. What two ports on the eaiteni criaat ? Whece 11 Forth ? 
Where are the unirenitiei of Scotland ? 
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IRELAND. 



wsy, on the northern coast, composed of regular nat- 
ural pillars, like those of Staffs. 

It ie a level, moist and fertile country, celebrated for 
the beautiful green of its fields. 

The common people are hardy and brave, but gene- 
rally ignorant and superstitious, and extremely poor. 

^aettiom on Ikt map. — I. How is Ireland bounded ? What 
i* the chief rinr ? What place on the Shannon ! Describe tks 

//. What is the lAief seaport in the south ? What two ports 
in the Weit ! What are the two priooipal places in the north ? 
Wliat it the soattiem cape of Ireland i What univerjit; in 
Irelud^ 

KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
Including Holland and the ^etherland*. 
29fi. This country is generally lower than the sea 
and rivers. It is drained by means of numerouB ca- 
nals, which are also used instead of roads. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands is aflat, moist and 
highly cultivated country, with a cold and damp, but 
healthy climate. The people are honest, and remark- 
able for industry, frugality and neatness. 
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Canals in the Ntthtrlandi. 



The Dorthern part of Ibis kingdom was formerly 
called Holland, and the southern pnrt, Flanders, or 
the Netherlands. 

Qtietfiani on tiie map. — /. How is the NetlierUiidi bonoded? 
What riTcrapsssthrauefait' What ft the capital? 

//. When ia the Hague ? Wb*t two clbcr citiM in the 

GERMANY. 



Womeji labourite. 
896. Id Germany, ai in Sweden and other parts of 
Europe, the women often perform the labour of men 
in the fields. 
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Germany, on the map, inclades the kingdoms of 
Bararia, Wurtemberg, Saxony and Hanover, with 
thirty-fonr email States and free Cities. 

The Germanic confederation, or the whole of Ger- 
manj, embraces these states, logelherwith some parts 
of Aostria and Prassia. 

Germany is a productire country. It is remarks 
ble for the number of its learned men and authors, 
and the perfect state of the arts and sciences. 

The people are distinguished for their gravity, ia- 
dustry and perseverance. 

QtieilWTU on the map. — /. How ii Gormanybounded? Whit 
slatoi do« it include ? Whst riven paa> through it? In what 
part of Germau^ is Bararis? What are the two principal 
plsofii in Bavaria? Where is Wurtemburg', and what is Jti 
chief city ? WhereiiSazanj.and wbitiiiti chief city? Where 
is Hanover, aud what ii ita chief city ! 

II. Whera are the three free cities, Frankfort, Bremen, and 
Hamburg ? What other city do you find, celebrated for a 
univeraity? I.u6«, (A^/ouriA/ree cifu, ii Jf. E. of Hamburg. 
(Ciim. 287— Prorf.288.) 

PRUSSIA. 



A Collage in Prwna. 
S97. In Prussia, as in other parts of Europe, 
splendid palaces and cities are often contrasted with 
the wretched huts of the poor. 
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Prussia ia generally a lerel country, with a cold 
moiBt climate. It is remarkable for its mioes of am- 
ber. A part of Germaoy belongs to Prussia, 

The Prussians are chiefly distinguished as a military 
nation. Hany ofthe inhabitants ure properly Germans. 

QueiMoni sn f Ae mnr. — I. HowU Prunia bouaded? What 
three riven emptj in it ? What large river pavei through it ! 
Describe the capital. 

//. V- 
theOdc 



The Giptey*. 

298. The Gipseys, a singular people, who wander 
about Europe, aad subsist by begging and fraud, come 
principally from Austria. 

It is a tempernte, healthy and fertile country, but 
pooriy cultivated. 

The Austrian empire is composed of several dis- 
tinct nations formerly independent. Austria- proper 
has haughty, ignorant nobles. The common people 
■re moral, and great crimes are rare. In Mu^ary 
there is more knowledge, and also in Bohemia and 
Moravia. Some nattone ia the south-east we scarcely 
civilized. 

IT 
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Queiiien> on Ihi map^I. How is Anttria boaoded ? What 
riTenars there? What mountains? What are (he chief diri- 
■ioDi of Atutria ? Where u the capilal .' 

//. Where u Preaburg? What two citiei beloir it on tte 
Duinb«> What two north of Vienna ? What one in the N 
E..' Where ii Triente? Inspruck ? Ra|[n*a> What threo 
ItaUui citiea are now in Austria ? What noiTsnitiu mn there in 
Auatria? (Ciim. 287— Prod. a8&— 889.) 
SWITZERLAND. 



389. Avaltinches, or immaDse toasseB of snowi 
flometimes lall from the Alps, in Switzerland, and bury 
bouses and even wbole villages. 

Switzerland is a cold, nwuatainous and rougb coun- 
try, but the rallies are productire. 

The Swiss are generally well educated, and are re- 
markable for their bravery, industry aod virtue. 

Qtudunu an the map. — I. How ii Switzerland bounded f 
What two large rivers rise in it, and through what lallM d* 
tbejpav* (SceLXIlI.it.) What ia the capital ? Whatarethe 
two other principal places f What univeriitiea do ^om flud ! 

IL (Cafanult, LX. a.—Liika, LXIII. c.) 
FRANCE. 

300. France abounds in vineyards, which luniisb 
wine for the common drink of the people. 

It is a fertile country ; and although it is in the 
same latitude with Canada, it has a finer and milder 
climate than the Middle United States. 



SOUTbEKtr EVItOF£. 

Ftneyardf m France. 



The French are gay, polished, actire and indintri* 
ons, and celebrated for their ingenuity and ikill in 
the arts and sciences. Corsica bclongB to France. 

Quuftoru on Ike map. — /■ How is France boandcd > What 
three riren are tbere in the wtat! Deacribs the capital.* 
What two other ptacei on tbe Seine, and where ! What tom 
neorut England f 

II. What city near th« nDHbem boondarj ? Where ii Stns- 
taiS? What is the moat waatem city in Franoe .' What Uu«a 
catiea are there on the Loire i What remarkable aeaport on the 
Garonne f Where ia Rochellef Where i> Bayonae ^ Wh»t 
tvo ciltes between the Bay of Biscay and Gulf of Lyons ? 
Where does the Canal Royal pass .' What town on the Rhone i 
What mountains west of it ? What two seaports on the Medi' 
terranean.' Where is Corsicr. ? What univenitiea has France f 
iClim. 287— i*™f.2a8— 289.) 

SOUTHERN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 
Spain — Portuga I — Italy — Tu rfcey . 

301. The southeni cottntries of Europe ettend 
from about 35° to 45° of north lati'.tKle. They have 
Tety warm and dry cUmates. Ia most of them, snow 
seldom talis except on the mountains, and vegetables 
continue green through the winter. 

302. Tbey abound in tbe finest grain, vines and 
olives, as well as oranges, lemons, figs and other fruits 
of watm climates. 
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CCCIII. (For tkt Raiiw.) 

s. The most imparlant exports are theie fruita, with rauiDS, 
currenta.iriiie, braody, and eB]wcially lilk and oil. 

b. The people are generally indolent, and are less virtaoua, 
and leu distinguished W learning and improvemeota, than other 
nations of Europe. 

e. Bread, vegetables and fruits, with wine and ui], are the 
principal articles of food in these countries. 

QT4«/ioni. — /. Which are the southern countries of Europe? 
What i> their situation and climate ? What can you aaj of 
their winters? Whatare their chief productions ? 

II. What are the most important exports? What is the gen- 
eral character of the inhabitants, compared with that of other 
nationi of £urope ! ^hat are the principal articles of food ! 
What peculiar wind iu these countries.' (Set CXVI. A.) 
SPAIN. 



A BiUl Fight. 

304. 11 is a favourite amusement, both of males aod 
females in Spain, to atteml bull fights. Almost every 
tofva hsB a public place for this purpose. 

Spain is a hot aod dry, but fertile coDDtiy. (Cli. 301.) 

The Spaniards are haughty and big;otedi but brare 
and generous. They are now becoming more liberal 
and enlightened. 

QueiftDni on Ihe map. — I. How is Spain bounded ? What 
river has it on the east ! What rivers on Ihe west and soath.* 
Describetbe cental. Whattwocapes on the north.' What 
wo seaports ? 
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il. Where ia ValladoUd ? What two principal citiet N. of 
tha Douro ! Where is Salamanca > What cily on the EHmi ? 
Where is the Britiih forlrran of Gibraltar^ Name the five 
Kca-porti on the Mediterranean, be^nning at the south. What 
two eitiesonthe Guadilquiver ? What two cities between thit 
river and the Tagas .' What chain oT mountaini ! What three 
ialandi on the coast ef Spain, and what is their compantive 
popultLtion f Where are the uaiversitiei of Spain ? (Pni. 30*.) 
PORTUGAL. 



305. The Portuguese are so inattentire to improve* 
ments, that tbey still tread out grain with oxen, as was 
done in ancient times. 

Forti^alig a warm, dry and fruitful country. (CIi.301.) 
The people arefriendl; and hospitable, but generally 
superstitious, haughty and reveneefiiL 

^atitiont on the map. — f. How ia FDrtogal bounded i What 

riTen pass through it f Where is the capital ' What two cities 

in the north P What port in the southern part ? What cape on 

thesoDtb? What uniTersily in Fortogsl .^ (Pnhf. 302,] 

ITALY, 

Including Sicily and Sardinia. 

306. Italy is remarkable for (wo ancient volcanoes, 
Etna in Sicily, and Vesuvius near Naples. {See !..«,&,«.) 

It was the country of the ancient Romans, and abounds 
with the rains of their cities and buildings. 
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It has afertile soil and a delightful climate. {Ste 301.) 

The ItaliaDs are a polished people, distinguished for 
their skill In music, paintiog and sculpture. lathe 
northern parts they are iudustrious, in the eootfaera 
parts, indolent, and generally, they are deficient in 
education and morality. 

Italy has the kingdom of Naples, includiag Sicily, in 
the south i the Roman states in the middle ; and the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany next. In the north-west 
are the small Duchies of Modena, Parma and Lucca, 
and the kingdom of Sardinia, which also includes the 
island of Sardinia. 

Quejtonj on the map.^I. How is Italy bounded? Whrt 
river empties into the Galf of Veoice^ What mountaiiu rua 
through lUly .' Where i« the kingdom of Naples? Whatiltbfr 
capital of thia kingdom ? What rolcano near \hn city ^ Where 
is Sicily? What TolcanoiithereODit? What are three of the 
principal oitiei of Sicily? Where are the Roman States? On 
what river does Rome stand ? 

//. What is the lize of Rome ? Where is Bologna? Where 
is St. Maririo? (II U an indtptndent rcp^dilie of on^ 3000 
p«iple.) Were i" Tuscany? What places in it? What island 
on the coast ? Where it the kingdom of Sardinia ? What is the 
capital? What seaport of note? What is the chief city on the 
island of Sardinia? To what nation does Corsica belong? 
Where do you find univenities in Italy ? (Prorf, 302.) 



BOUTHERS SVKOPG. 

TURKEY. 



Ruins in Greece, 

307. The aoutbero part of this couotry was the an- 
cient Greece, and abounds in the remaios of Grecian 
buildings and sculptare, which -the Turks destroy. 

Turkey is a warm, productive country, but poorly 
caUivated. (Oim. 301.) 

The Turks are generally bigoted, ignorant and 
vicious, but honest and hospitable. The Greeks are 
more lively and ingenious, and are Christians. 

Qu«tfioni on the map. — /. How is Turkey bounded P What 
are the principal riien in it ? What chain of mountains? 
Describe the capital ? Which way from it ia Adrianople ? 

//. What twopiacei on theDmube^ In what part of Tur- 
key are Jauy and Bucharest? Where ia Sophia? Salonica? 
Where is Greece ? What three places in the south of Turkey ? 
"What is the name of the louthem peniniula ? What city in 
ilie N. W. part of Turkey ? What lea and itraita between 
CoDstantino^e and the Archipelago ? What lai^e island Muth 
of Iht Archipela^ ? What are the six principal islaiids in the ; 
AnliipelaKo ? (Frod. 302.) 

REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLES. 

308. The Ulands of Corfu, Cefalunia, Zante, Cerigo, 
andsomeothers, form the Hepublic of the Ionian Isles. 
They are inhabited by Greeks, under the protection 
of Great Britain. 
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Th^y have a fine climate and fertile soil, and export 
wine^ Oil and dried currants. 

Q;uettion8 on the map, — L Where are the Ionian islands? 
Mention the principal, beginning at the north. 
CCCIX. TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF ETTROPE, 

In travelling through Europe yoa will find numeroas cities, 
vhieh abound with magnificent buildings ; but you will see 
»uch poverty and misery and rice as we do not often see in ther 
United States. 

What is the larg^t city in Europe ? How will you go to it 
from the United States, and what ocean and channel must you 
pass ? How many people shall you find there ? 

What shall you find worthy of notiee in travelling through 
England ? (See 302.) In what direction, and how will you goto 
visit the Cavern of Stafia ? (293.) In what direction is Edin- 
burgh from the Western Isles ? What object worth visiting 
shall you find in Ireland ? (294.) How will you go from Ire- 
land to the Maelstroni ? What food shall you find in Norway f 
(277.) What articles of commerce? (GCLXXVIH. «.) 

Observe the coast of Norway^ lined with high rocks, and the 
torrents rushing down from the mountains, full of the trunks of 
trees, which are thus conveyed to the ocean. 

Are the nights always dark here f (CCLXXVIII. a.) Ho^ 
long is the longest day ? (See Chart and p. 45.) What port in 
Russia will you find on the White Sea ? How near are you to 
Lapland now, in what direction must you go, and how shall 
you be obliged to travel th^re ? (283.) What towns shall you 
pas9 in Finland, as you go down through Cronstadt, to Peters-' 
burgh ? (Petersburgh^see p. 127, c.) 

What amusement is common here ? (279.) In what direction 
from Petersburgh is Moscow ? How will you go from Moscow 
to the capital of Poland ? What do you find remarkable in 
Poland ? (280.) To what seaport will you go, to sail for Stockr 
holm f What can you say of the Swedes^and their mines ? (281.) 
How can you go from Stockholm to Amsterdam ? What places 
do you pass, and what peninsula ? What do you find in Hol- 
land? (295.) How will you go to find the second city of 
Europe ? (Paris, p. 127, fr.) 

What drink shall you find common here ? (300.) How will 
you go to Berlin through the principal kingdoms of Germa> 
»y ? And now, how will you got to Vienna ? and what cdun*- 
triesi rivers and mountains must you pass ? What singular 
class of people shall you find in Austria ? Describe Venice* 
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(set p. 128.) Ars the nobles or the common people of Anilria 
bcst.^ (298.) 

What lofty mountains shall you find in Switzerland, and how 
shall you be in danger here? (299.) In what direction is the 
country of the ancient Romans ? (305.) 

What objects of curiosity shall you find in Italy ? (See p, 28, 
a, and (305.) What ancient country will be east of you when 
you reach Sicily.^ What shall you find interesting in Greece? 
What course will you take to Smyrna ? What countries of 
Europe which you haye not yisited, shall you pass in going home 
from Smjrma f What port of Spain shall you pass, in going 
towards the straits of Gibraltar ? 

The plague often prevails in Turkey, and they will not allow 
you to land in Spain, until you hare spent a month in quaran- 
tine on board the vessel. 

Which way will you go to find the capital of Spain ? What 
course will you take to visit the capital of Portugal, and then 
meet your vessel at Gibraltar? 

Gibraltar is much resorted to for trade, and you will find the 
dress and languages of ten different nations in its streets. It is 
probably the strongest fortress in the world. It belongs to 
Great Britain. 

Describe your course from Gibraltar home. 

CCCX. CITIES OF EUROPE. (*Vw the Review.) 

The cities of Europe far surpass those of America, in number, 
population and magnificence. They are superior to any in the 
IfTixid, in their universities, hospitals, museums and other public 
institutionB, in the splendour ami size of their churches and pub- 
lic buildings, and in the extent of their manufactures and com- 
merce. 

In the cities on the continent of Europe, the streets are 
usually narrow, crooked and filthy. They are seldom furnished 
with side walks, and foot passengers are exposed to constant 
danger in the crowd of carriages. 

The houses are generally <J stone or brick ; but in many of 
the towns of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, they are 
built of timber. They are usually high, oftjen from five to ten 
stories in large cities. They are not uniform in their appear- 
ance, and magnificent palaces are frequently surrounded with 
wretched huts. 

The <Hties of Europe are much more crowded with houses 
and inhabitants than those of the United States. In the more 
populous countries, villages like those of America are 
rarely seen ; but every collection of houses appears liV* 
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portion of a large eity. A great number of the cities and townd 
are anrrounded with walla, and entered only by g;ate8. 

In the cities of the Catholic coantriest especially in the sonth 
•f Earope, pictures or images of saints are placed at the comer 
of the streets, and passengers frequently stop to offer their de- 
votions before them. These cities are also distinguished for 
the great number of their churches and chapels, and for the 
costly paintings, statues and ornaments they contain. The 
cities oi Southern Europe are usually furnished with water by 
aqueducts ; and public fountains are erected in the streets and 
public squares, which add to their beauty, and produce a re- 
freshing coolness in summer. 

Most of the large cities are seaports, or connected with the 
sea. The capitals are usually distinguished as the residence 
of the sovereign and royal family. London, Paris, Petersburg^ 
Moscow, Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Dublin, Rome, Florence, 
and Dresden, are situated on rivers, which divide them into 
two portions connected by bridges. Rome, Madrid, Lisbon 
and Edinburgh, are built on several hills, which gives them a 
picturesque appearance. Naples, and most of the other cities 
lying on the Mediterranean, are situated on declivities, and the 
streets rise from the shore, like the seats of an amphi&eatre. 

London is the first city in the civilized world, in populaticMi, 
commerce and wealth. It also includes Westminster, the resi- 
dence of the royal fiunily and court, and Southwark, on the 
sonth side of the Thames. The streets are generally well 
paved, and furnished with good side walks. H is distinguished 
for the number and extent of its literary and charitable insti- 
tutions. 

Paris is the second city of Europe in population. It holds 
the first rank in the beauty of its publie gardens, fountains, 
xiftonuments and palaces, and in the extent and value of its libra* 
ries and literary institutions* It is especially distinguished for 
the gaiety and dissipation of the peoi^e, and the number and 
variety of its publie amusements. 

Constantinople presents a magnificent appearance fi'om the 
sea, in the assemblage of mosques, towers and palaces, mingled 
with beautiful trees. But the streets are narrow, and the whole 
aspect within the eity, is gloomy and disagreeable. 

Naples is situated in the midst of a fine amphitheatre of hills. 
On one side is Mount Vesuvius ; and a bay spreads before it« 
ornamented with fertile islands, which is scarcely equalled is 
Vieanty by any in the world. 
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Moseouff the andent capital of Russia, was burned in the 
"War of 1812, but is now in a g^at measure rebuilt. It presents 
« singular mixture of Asiatic huts, and temples, and mosques* 
^th European palaces and churches. 

St, Peterslmrgh is one of the most mag;nificent cities in Eu- 
rope, and the seat of extensive commerce. It is built on a 
spot which was almost a marsh 100 years ag;o. 

Madrid is situated on high ground, half a mile above the 
leTel of the sea, which renders it cool at all seasons. It is only 
important as the residence of the king and royal family. 

lAthon^ at a distance, presents a magnificent appearance. It 
has a fine body of water before it, and beautiful cultivated hills 
in the rear. But the streets are irregular and filthy, and the 
bouses are neither elegant nor convenient. 

Ftenna, the former capital of Germany, is now the chief city 
of the Austrian empire. It is the resort of merchants from va- 
rious nations of Europe and Asia, and is distinguished for the 
beauty of its environs, and the luxury and dissipation of the 
fiobility. 

Amsterdam is built 4>n oaken piles, in a marshy spot, and like 
most of the cities of Holland, is intersected by a great number 
g>{ canals passing through its principal streets. 

Dublin is the second city of the British Isles. It presents a 
^and appearance from the sea, and few cities have a greater 
proportion of magnificent and useful buildings, 

Berlin, the residence of the king of Prussia, is a handsome, 
well built city, situated en both sides of the River Spree, a 
small branch of the Elbe. 

Rome was once the capital of the known world, but is now 
decaying in population and wealth. A large part of it is laid 
out in fields and gardens, or covered with the ruins of the an- 
cient city. Its churches are very splendid. St. Peter^s is the 
grandest in the world. 

Venice is a beautiful city, remarkable for its situation on 
• islands. The people pass from one part to another in boats^ on 
the canals, and horses and carriages are rarely seen. 

Hamburgh is Uie greatest commercial city of Germany. 
Like the cities of Holland it is intersected by canals. Its streets 
are not pleasant or well built. 

Copenhagen^ situated on the island of Zealand, is a commer- 
cial city of considerable wealth and beauty. 

Edinburgh is not a place of commerce or of manufactures,, 
but it is distinguished ibr its literary institutions and its leanved 
nlen. 
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Stockholm has a siugalar and romantic appearttticei from its 
situation on a number of rocky islands. 

Fhrtnce^ the capital of Tuscany, is a beautiful city, situated 
on both sides of the river Amo. Turin is a handfiome, fortified 
town, the residence of the king^ of Sardinia. Drttden is one of 
the most elegant cities of Europe, distinguished for its manufac- 
tures of fine porcelain or china ware. Gtnewi^ the chief city 
of Switzerland, has a beautiful situation on the lake of the 
same name. Genoa is a commercial 'city, the birth place of 
Columbus. Warsaw^t the capital of Poland, is composed chief* 
ly of mean, wooden hovels, with only a few fine buildings.. 
Bergen has a fine harbour. ChriiHana is the principal place 
in Norway, and is admired for the beauty of its situation. 

The chief cities of Europe rank in population as follows : 

1 London '* Moscow " Berlin *' Genoa 

2 Paris 6 Lisbon 7 Venice ^ Turin 

3 Constant!- " Vienna " Rome " Warsaw 

nople '' Amsterdam 8 Copenhagen " Stockholm 
Naples '* Madrid " Edinburgh 10 Dresden 

Petersburgh 6 Dublin 9 Florence " Geneva. 
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ASIA. 

311. Asia is the largest of the four great divisions of 
the globe» aod has the greatest number of inhabitants^ 

It was in Asia that our first parents were created^ 
and the human race preserved after the deluge ; there 
the most important events recorded in scripture took 
place, and there the Saviour died to redeem mankind. 

312. Asia and its islands extend from the Equator 
and the Torrid Zone on the south, beyond the Polar 
Circle on the north, each portion partaking of the pe- 
culiar character of its zone. {See map of the World, 
and the account of zones-Si, 88—96,97—102, 103.) 

313. The northern and middle portions of Asia, 
like those of America, are generally colder than the 
countries of Europe in the same latitude. 

314. The tea-plant and some of the finest perfumes 
and spices, including the nutmeg, cinnamon and clove, 
are productions of Asia which are not found, or very 
sparingly, in any other part of the world. 
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315. Asia abounds in the precious metals and gems, 
and was for a longtime the only place where diamonds 
an d pearls were obtained* 

316. The people in the west of Asia have light com- 
plexions, and belong to the European race ; but those 
east of the Caspian Sea are generally of a deep yellow 
or brown, and belong to the Tartar and Malay races. 

CCCXVII. (For the Review.) 

a. The people of the half-oivilized countries are divided into 
various ranks or casts, and the son must take the rank and em- 
ployment of his father. 

b. In these countries many of the arts, as the working of 
metals and the manufacture of silk, woollen and porcelain, are 
found in a very perfect state. 

c. The sciences are little understood in Asia ; but in the half- 
civilized countries, there are sehools and seminaries to give the 
knowledge of writing and arithmetic, and of their laws and re- 
ligion, to certain classes of the people. 

d. The languages of Asia are far more numerous than those 
of Europe, %ndmany books of religion, laws, history and poetry 
are found written in them. 

e.The great mass of the Asiatics are in the most degraded 
state of igpiorance, and are cruelly oppressed by despotic 
priests, nobles and emperors. 

/. They generally practise fraud, robbery and the worst of 
<;rimes without shame, and often make vice a part of religious 
worship. 

Qtustions. — L On what continent, and in what part of it 
is Asia? (See map of tfie World,) How is Asia bounded on the 
N. E. S. and W f What is the size of Asia compared with other 
portions of the globe f What is its population ? What are 
some of the most striking events which have occurred in Asia ? 
What are some of the peculiar productions of Asia ? What 
are its mineral productions ? What is the complexion of the 
people in the western countries? What in the eastern and 
southern parts? 

Questioru oti the map. — 11. In what zones are the northern 
regions of Asia ? In what the middle ? The southern? Describe 
the climate of each part according to that of its zone. What 
can you say of the southern countries of Asia ? What is the 
climate of the northern parts, compared with that of Europe ? 

12 
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How are the people dirided in the half-ciTiUzed countries ^ 
What is the ttate of the arts in these countries f What is that 
of the sciences, and what provision have thej for education ? 
What can you say of the laii|g;uag;es of Asia f What is the state 
of the common people generally in Asia ? What is the moral 
state of the Asiatics generally ? 

^utttiont on the Chart of the World- 
' Cioilization. — L Are there any civilized countries in Asia ? 
What countries are half-civilized, and in what part of Asia do 
they chiefly lie f What parts are barbamns ? What are savage ? 

Oovemmeni, — 11. What countries of Asia are governed by 
chiefi? What kind of government is there in the other coun- 
tries of Asia? What parts are sulg^^ ^^ Russia? What to 
China? 

Religion.'^'IL Is there any Christian country in Asia? 
What parts are Mahometan ? What are Pagan? Are there 
any missionary stations in Asia, and in what countries chiefly ? 

PoptUalion. — II. What-country of Asia has the lai^est num- 
ber of inhabitants? Which is next to China in population ? 
What three countries have 14 or 18 mflUons ? What three have 
10 millions ? Which is the largest country of Asia, and what 
is itB population ? (7%e population of Tartary and Tliibet is 
very uncertain.) What tribes and where, in Siberia and Tar- 
tary ? 

^%uMtion» on the Map of Asia. 

Sea8<, Oulfs, Sec. — I. What seas are there on the west of 
Asia ? Where is the Isthmus of Suez, which unites it to Africa ? 
What straits lead to the lied Sea ? What two seas are there 
£. of the Black Sea ? What gulfs and bays in the south of 
Asia ? What seas on the east ? What gulf E. of Tartary f 

Mountains — /. What chain of mountains in the middle of 
Asin ' Describe its direction, length and height. (See XLVH. 
i. and q.) What name does it take at the N. E. ? What chain 
south of the Altaian,, running in the same direction ? What 
chain unites them to the Altaian chain ? What two chains in the 
west of Asia ? What chain do you find in the south -of Hin- 
doostan ? What chain in Arabia ? Which is the longest chain 
in Asia ? Which are the hierhest mountains in Asia ? (See 
XLVll.b.andd.) 

Lakes and Inland Seas. — L What great inland seas are 
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there in the weat of Asia, not connected with the ociain f What 
lake or sea is there in East Persia ? What lakes in Siberia, and 
-orhere ? What is their size f (See LXIII. e.) 

Riven. — /. What are the three great rivers in the notth 
of Asia, beg^ning at the east ? Where is the Olensk ? What 
two branches has the Oby ? What brandi has the Tenesei ? 
Through what lake does one of its branches possf What three 
g^reat rivers in the east of Asia? What river empties into the 
China Sea? What one into the gnlf of Siam ? What into the 
Bay of Bengal on the east ? What smaller ones on the west ? 
What river in the west of Hindoostanf What in East Persia? 
Where are the Tigris and Euphrates? What rivers empty 
into the Caspian Sea? What into the Sea of Aral? What 
branch has the Sihon ? What one on the borders of Asia empties 
into the Sei^ of Azof ? How many of the great rivers of Asia 
rise from the mountainous regions of Tartary and Thibet ? 

//. Describe each of the rivers named. 

Boundaries and Capitals. — /. What country occupies the 
northern part of Asia? How is it bounded, and what is the 
capital ? Between what latitudes does most of it lie ? What 
countries lie principally between 30^ ahd 50® latitude, occu- 
pying the middle of Asia ? Mention the boundaries and 
capita] or chief city of Turkey — Georgia — Independent Tar- 
tary — Chinese Tartary — Thibet — Arabia — Persia — East Per- 
sia. What countries lie between Thibet and Hindoostan ? 
What are the countries of Asia lying chiefly S. of 30® latitude ? 
How &r S. do they extend? What are the boundaries and 
capitals of Hindoostan? China? The Burman Empire? Ton- 
kin ? Siam ? Malaya ? What are the principal countries on the 
eastern coast of Asia ? What on the western coast ? What (Sa 
the southern ? 

Islands, — /. What islands lie-N. of Asi&c, and in what ocean ? 
What three large islands are there on the £. coast of Tartary? 
What two islands near the coast of China ? What small cluster 
more distant? What cluster of islands lies E. of Tonkin? 
What are the principal islands in it? What is the most eastern 
group of the Asiatic Isles? What are the chief islands in it ? 
What tin^o large islands lie between these and Malaya ? What 
are the chief islands among the Isles of Sunda, or those lying S. 
of Borneo and Celebez ? What very large island lies- S. £. from 
Asia ? To what division of the earth does it belong ? (See map I 
of the World.) What smalt islands lie in the Bay of Bengal r i 
What large island S. of Hindoostan ? What small groups west \ 
of this? I 
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Ltliluda and LattgHuda. — II. What are the conntriea of 
Europe in the rama latitade wilb Siberia imd Kotnacbstka i* 
What of America? What coiiatriet of America and Burope 
cyretpoDil to g'arlarj in latitude ! What oorre^Mind to Tur- 
icij and the north al Penia, Thibet and ChinnP What couQ- 
Irio are farther south than any in Europe^ What other por- 
tion of the ivarld are in the lame latitude ? 

What places in Siberia are nearl; in the latitude of Petei^ 
burg?. What towns and niountaiai are nearly b latitude 61° 
N. or in that of London > What important placee are from 39° 
to 41°, or nearly in the latitude of Madrid, Naples and New- 
York? What remarkable placet do you find in latitude 30° to 
33°, or that of New-Orleanj, Nitchei and aaTHonah, in the V. 
State] ! Near trhat remarlCHble placei doet the Tropic of Can- 
cer pau? What parts or islands of Asia does the Equator croas? 
What islands do you find S. of the Equator > Wbnt is the lon- 
gitude of Turkey E. from Phihidelphin? {Set Chart of Oit 
World.) Ii their time earlier or later than ours, and how 
much? {See pagt45.) Whattime is it in Hindoostan, when it 
is noon at Philadelphia? What in the Birmau empire and 
China? What in Japan? 

NORTHERN ASIA. 
SIBERIA. 



Siberian Hunter and Exile. 
318. The northern regions of Asia are entirclv 
:upicd by the Riisaian Homimons, or Siberia. 
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The people of Siberia are fade or barbarouSy vsuall j 
living in hats> half under ground, and sabsisting chieffy 
bj hunting and fishing. 

This is the country to which state criminals are oftfcn 
exiled from Russia. Some of the large towns resem- 
ble those of the European dominions in civilization 
and religion. 

319. h is generally frozen and barren, resembling 
Lapland in climate. It is larger than the whole of Eu- 
rope. Many parts of it are immense plains, covered 
with almost perpetual snow. 

Russia obtains large supplies of precious stones, gold, 
silver and other metals, and salt, from the mines of this 
country ; and the finest furs from its wild animals. 

Qtifi/ioTU on the map.-^L What coantr j occupies the norths 
em part of Asia? How is Siberia bounded ? What cape is on 
the north f What islands ? What chains of mountains in and 
around it? What rivers in the northern part? What is the 
capital? 

//. What places oiv the River Ural? Where is Tobolsk/ 
What other place on the Ohj below this ? Where is the Steppe 
of Issim? (.See XLIII. 4f.) What lake near it? Where are Kol- 
hyvane and Tomsk? What 'place near Lake Baikal? What 
river passes through this lake ? What town on the River Lena ? 
Where is Okotsk? What peninsula on the east, and what 
towns on it ? What missionary stations are there in Siberia ? 

MIDDLE REGIONS OF ASIA. 

Circassia — Georgia — Tartary — Turkey — Persia-'^ 

Thibet — Japan, 

320. The middle regions ofAsia may be considered 
as embracing that vast mountainous tract or lofty plain, 
between the Altaian chain on the north,, and the Him- 
maleh Mountains and Chinese wall on the south, ex- 
tending from the Black Sea to the Channel of Tartary. 

321. They lie between 30° and 60° of N. latitude ; 
bat the climate and productions depend chiefly on their 
situation, and the height of the ground. {See §113, 114.) 

12* 
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322. TheioutberDparUof Persia, East Persia anil 
Thibet extend into southerii Alia, aod partake of iM 
climate. 

• 323. A part of Turkey is warmer than the sooth of 
Europe ; but in general, the countries west of the fie- 
lur Tag, or Cloudy MoautainE, are temperate. The 
cold is moderated by (he seas they embrace, nod the 
heathy the moontains which cross them, 

324. Thecoutitrieseaatofthe Belur Tag lie chiefly 
on one lolly plain, and are subject to extreme cold, 
even as far south as Thibet and the northern parts of 
Cabul ; their winters being much more severe th<iQ in 
the United States. The air of these regions is bo dry, 
that meat may he preserved for along time without 
salt. 

Quottmi. — I. Hoir are the middle countriei of AaJa boonii- 
e<l Md what latitudes do they lie, and hoir is their climau 
determined f What parti extend iota Southern Asia ^ What ii 
the etiolate W. of the Belur Tae, and why ? Describe the coun- 
tries E. of the Belur Tag. What ii remarkable in the airl* 
C1RCA53IA AND GEORGIA. 



Selling a Circassian female. 
335. Circassia and Qeoi^ia lie between the Caspian 
and Black Seas, and are now both included in Ibe do- 
minions of Russia in Asia. 
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Circassia is inhiibited by numeroua hordes of wan- 
dering Tartara. The people of Georgia, like thoie of 
Armenia, profess the C'hriBttaa religion. 

These countries are celebrated for beautiful femidei, 
who areoHensold as slaves to the Turks and Persians. 

Queifiotu. — /, Where is Ciroasiia? Whsro i» (JiaorpB? 
What is the chief city, situated on the River Kar f 
TARTART. 



326. The Tartars live in tents of felt, which are car- 
ried on horses, and sometimes on wheels, from place 
to place. They wander in vast hordes or tribes, to 
tind 'pasturage for their horses, camels and sheep, and 
feed chiefly on the flesh and milk of these animals. 

Tartary occupies almost the whole of the middle af 
Asia, from the Caspian Sea to the Pacific Oce.in. It 
is divided into Chinese Tartary, lying east of the Be- 
lui* Tag, subject to China ; and Independent Tartary, 
west of these mountains, many of whose hordes pay 
tribute to the emperor of Russia. /^^ '" ' 

INDEPENDENT TARTaRV. 

337. This country has a 6ae climate, and generally, 
a fertile soil, which is left uncultivated. 

It was once the seat of a powerful empire, and 
abounds in the ruins of ancient cities. 
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The people are generally barbaroos ; but iu aoine 
^arta they retaia a small portion of c:Tilization and 
Knowledge. 

Samarcaod, the fonner capital, is said to be very 
large still. It contains a celebrated Mahometaa 
school, or univerFil]'. 

Quufioiu an Ihe map. — I. How i> Independent Tartarr 
bouoded ! What ««■ does it contain ! Wtitt riTera bms il^ 
Wbe,t is the capital i What other city ! 



328. This portion of Tartary occupies the greater 
part of the elevated plain, mentioned in the account of 
the middle regions of Asia. 

In most parts it is very barren, and scurcely inhabit- 
ed ; but the eastern porti(m contains a nnniber ofcitJes, 
little known. 

Quu/unu eft Iht map. — /• How is Chinese Tartarjr bomid- 
ed^ Hon ia it Mparatedrrum China? What great river is there 
on the eaatP What place on it ! What other principal places in 
the eaBtern part? What peainsula there, and what iriands^ 
What deierta in the interior? What place in the- western part 
of Cyueie Tartary ? (Clim. 334. Bttert XLlU-ft.) 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 



'iiir*» sitting. 
3S9. Like most eastern nations, the Turks sit on the 
floor, and lake their food with their fingers. 

■"his country was the original seat of the empire of 
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the Turks, irhich noir esteoda to Europe, md hu its 
capital there. 

It is warmer than Turkey in Europe, but the general 
character of the country and people is the same. 

Armenia is inhabited by Christians, and many Greek 
Oliristians are scattered over other parts of Turkey. 

The southern part, now called Syria, was fonnerly 
the residence of the Jews, with Jerusalem for its capital. 

^uaUoni en the map.—I. How is Turkey boundadP What 
■a the capital f What chain of mouatains in Asia Minor ^ 

//. What are the three principal diriBioni? What Chriitian 
province ii there in Turkey, and where f What riven ran from 
Turkey into the Pertian Guir^ What port on the ArctiipelBfo ■ 
What port □□ the Black Sea ? What placM near the Blade 
Seaf What cities on the Tigri*, beginning at it! louroe? Where 
is Jeriualem ? What three leaports in Syria > Where are Alep- 
po and Danuucus ! What island on the coast of Syria f 
PERSIA. 



women are either closely shut up, or cover th«r faces 
when they go out, 

A lor^ part of Persia is covered with barren moun- 
tains and desert plains. 

The air is cold and moist at the north, pure and se- 
rene in the middle, but extremely hot in the south. 
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The people are active, gay, poligbed and hospitable, 
but dlshonevt, treacherous and vicious. 

Quci/Imu an Ae mi^. — /. Hov h Penia boaoded.' Wluit U 
tbccapital! Whenii bpshui theiiiruiercitpital.' 

//. Where is Erivan? What other cities in the ooctli.' Wbst 
■eaport on the Gulf of Fenin ? Wherg is Shiru > Are tbere 
any eonnderable liren i* 

EAST PERSIA. 

331. The eaatera partof Persia, which was separa- 
ted from the real some years since, contaius a number 
of distinct goveromeatR, most of nhich are tributary 
to the king of Cabal. It is therefore often called Gar 
bnlistan, and sometimes Afghanistan, from the A^haos, 
a part of it» inhabitants. 

This country is monntainoiis, and therefore cooler 
than those around it. 

The people, especially the Afghans, are more ac- 
tive and warlike than their neighbours, and have en- 
croached on their dominions. 

Queilwmi 011 Iht map. — /. How is East Penia bounded f 
Wbat are the two prinuipgl divisions ? M'hat is the capital^ 
What mouatBina on the north '. What separates it from Hin- 
•looBtan? What city has it east of the Indus ? What city in 
the west, BQd of what size '. What river and what city in the 
south i What place near the mouth of the Indns -' 
THIBET. 



In Thibet they worship the Grand Lama, or 



Itead of tfaeir religion and goveroinent, ai adirine be- 
ing. When he dies, they believe his aoul passes into 
the body of some ahtld, who is sought and placed on 
the throne. 

Thibet is a very dry, cold, anfruitfiil countr}-, in the 
midst of mountains, iubject to the emperor of China. 

The people are mild, but indolent, timid and Huper- 
stitious. They h»'e much more knowledge and skill 
in the arts than the Tartars. 

QuuftVnu an (Ae mop.— /. How is Thibet bmmded ? Wlistis 
the capital? WhatlBrgeriran riseu the tDoimtaiDS of Thibet? 
What u the height of the highett f (Ste XLVU.) 

NAJ'AUL ADD aOOTAIT, 

333. These two kiDgdoms lie bettreeo Thibet and 
Hindoostaa, and arc tributary to Thibet. 

They properly belong to Southern Asia, and have a 
warm, but fine climate, like the north of Italy. 

By ascending the mountaini near them, the inhabr- 
tanls may have perpetual spring, or unchanging 
winter. 

^utMiont. — /. Whal: ia the aituatioD of these Idngdoou f 
What can jon ta,j of the climate and mountains ! Wbj are tUey 
not very hot, like Hindoostan ? (S« 113.) 

JAPAN. 



Japanese tramplivg on the Crots. 
334. The Japanese were formerly obligeil e 
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to trample on the cross, as a token of their hatred to 
Christianity, which was once introdaced among them 
hy Portuguese Catholics. This custom is said to be 
abolished. 

Japan is subject to extremes of heat and cold, but is 
highly cultivated, and is said to be the richest of all 
countries in gold and silver* 

The people are very ingenious, and are considered 

superior in arts, sciences and good laws, to most if not 

all other nations of Asia. 

Q^esliont an the map. — /. Where are the islands of Japan, 
and how many are there ? Which is the largest ? What is the 
capital ? What is the second city ? Where is the chief place of 
trade, Nan^asaki ? 

SOUTHERN ASIA. 
Arabia — Hindoostan — Birmah — Tonkin — Siain — 

Malaya- — China. 

335. The southern countries of Asia lie generally on 
the Indian Ocean, between lO"" and 30*^ of N. latitude. 

This division of Asia contains Arabia, Hindoostan, 
Birmah, Tonkin, Siam, Malaya and China. China 
extends north to 40** of latitude, and Malaya south to 
the equator. 

336. All these countries, except the northern parts 
of China, have the climate and productions of the Tor- 
rid Zone« and the choicest plants of Asia. 

337. They abound in rice, which is the prinqipal 

food- of the inhabitants, and in cotton and silk, ^om 

which most of their clothing is made. 

CCCXXXVIII. (For the Review.) 
a. ElLcept Arabia, they are highly caltivated, but s<^ eii&vded 
with inhabitants, that the common people are miserably poor, 
and are often led by want, to destroy or expose their children. 

d. Many of these nations are from necessity, more active and 
industrious thau others found in the Torrid Zone. 

e. The chief exports of Southern Asia and its islands areicof- 
fee, tea, gums, opium, spices, precious stones and metals with 
numerous manufactures of siUc and cotton. 

Quet/ionf. — /. Where do the southern countries of Asia 
^ie f What countries are included in this division of Asia ? 



How liir do China and Mulaya extend ! What con you ty oi 
the climate and productions P 

//. What articles of food, and materiala for clothing are 

found here ? What is the alate of population, and of the cttm- 

mon p«o[ite -' What effect dota neeeisity produce on the cb>- 

racter of the people ? What are the chief exports > 

ARABIA. 



Ttnl of an Arab. 

339. The interior of Arabia is inhabiledbj wander- 
ing Arabs, who live in tents, and subsist hy pasturage 
and robbery. 

Tbe inhabitants of the coast live in towns and cities, 
and are much more advanced in civilization. (See 
chart of the World.) 

The climate of Arabia is very hot and dry, and the 
interior is a sandy desert, where wateris seldom found. 
This was tbe ' wilderness' which the Israelites crossed 
in going from Egypt to Canaan. 

QuEffiotu on Iht map, — I, How ia Arabia bounded ? What 
do yon find in the interior ? What mountains are the princi- 
pali' What remarkable mountain near the Red Sea f Are 
(here any considerable riren ! What ia the capital ? 

//. What is the port of Mecca en the Bed , Sea ? Which 
way from Mecca is Medina i What is the prineipa) place in 
the east? Where is MochaP What place i> near it^ What 
place in the S. E., and how situated? What Arabian island 
near Cape Guardafiii ! What wind Wov* hdre? (S« CXVt.g-1 
13 
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INDIA. 

340, This aame comprehends the two peninsulas oF 
SoDthern Asia which are east of Arabia, divided into 
India within the Gnoges, and luilia without, or east of 
the Ganges. 

Tie name India, or Eatt Indies, ii ofttn used to &- 
elude Oiina and the Atiatic htandt also. 

Thesepeninsulasare remarkable for the number and 

size of their rivers, which, anited with the heat ofthe 

climate, make Ihem the most fertile countries on earth. 

HIND003TAN, 



A Widow on (he funeral pile of Iter hmhand. 

341. It ie one of the religious customs of the Hin- 
doos, that widows should be burned or buried alive, 
with the dead bodies>of their husbands ; and hundreds 
are thus destroyed every year. 

Hindoostan is divided into a great number of small 
kingdoms ; but the British govern almost all that por- 
tion which li<;s on the Bay of Bengnl and the Ganges. 

It is a very hot, but moist country, producingthe 
finest fruits and plants in abundance. {See 336, 337.) 

The people are effeminate, indolent, and extremely 

ftu«(ioni on 'he map. — I. How is Hindomtan boamled ? 
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H^t mountuni are there on tile north ' What ii the chief 
riier! What three rivera in the louthern part? WhitiBthe 
capital .' Where is Delhi, the former capital.' 

If. Where u Agra ! Mendon the chief citiei on the Gangei 
in their order. What are the eattem and western couticalledf 
What places on tbeeaslem coutP What on the western coait f 
How is Bomba<r situateJ ! What cities in the interior of the 
soathern part of Hindooitan ! What in the wetlern part f 
Where is Golcondn, celebrated for its diamonds f What is the 
southern cape of Hindooitan i What unall islands are near it ! 
What Urge iiland? What missionary station* are there in 
Hindoostan .' 



34S. Ceylon Jsa largel'ertile island, which produces 
almost all the cinnamon brought from India. 

It abounds in preciotis stones, and lias a peart 6shery 
OD its coast. 

The coasts or this island are possessed by the British. 
It contains a large number of Catholics. 

^uttlioTU on the map.— I. Where does Ce^loa lie ! niiat ii 
the chief town ? Where is Trinconmlj ? 

INDIA, WITHOUT TH^ GANGES. 

243. This part oflndia lies soutb of Thibet, between 
the Ganges and the Chinese Sea, including the empires 
of Birmah and I'ookin, with Siam and Malaja, 
BIRMAH, OR BIBMAlV EMPIRES 
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phante, which are mined for riding and carrying bur- 
dens, and even assist in unlading ships. 

This empire inchides Ava, Pegu, and si^veral small 
kingdoms, subdued by Ihe more active and warlike 
Birmans. 

The climate is cooler thnn that of Hindoostan, {rom 
the greater height of the land, but is still very bot. 

The people are lively and intelligent, and acquainted 
with many of the Rrls ; bnt they are extremely cruel 
in their punishments, and barbarous in many of their 
customs. 

^ueilianf on tht v%np. — I. How is the Birman Empire 
bounded? What 19 the chief river.' Wlut is the capital .' 

//. What seaport in the loulh ? What places on the Ritk 

ttnmAj' Where ii Amicaa P (Clan, k Prod. 336, 33T.} 

SUM. 



Houses in Siam, 

345. In Siam, as in many of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the inhabitmilB are obliged to build their houses 
on posts, to avoid the annual floo<l3 of their rivers, 
which cover the country with water, but render 4e 
soil very fertile. 

It is a small but rich and flourishing kingdom, with 
a climate and people like those of Birmah. 

Que>rio)u on Ike map. — I. Where does SJnm lie? Is it a 
"wge kingdom? What is Uie capital ? (Prod. 336, 7.1 



i:mpire of tonkin. 



A Tonkin Priest tmrning aprayer. 

346. The Empire of Tonkin is said to extend orer 
ull the countries enst of Birmah and Siam, including 
Cochin China, Cambodia and Laos, but very httte is 
known cerlainlj conct^ming these countries. 

In Tonkin it is said the people write their prayers, 
and the priests bum them before their idols. 

Although they are very superstitious, they are gene- 
rally intelligent, active and industrious, and distin- 
gjuisbed among Asiatics for honesty. 

Quufioiu on Ike map. — J. In what direction from Birmah ia 
Tonldn ? What countries does it embrace .' How 19 it bound- 
ed ^ What river passes through it? What is the capital? 
What other principal place ? What place in Cambodia ? What 
golf on the east, and what island ! (CHm. and Prod. 336, 337.) 
MALAYA. 

347. Malaya, or Malacca, is a hot, hut productive 
country, containing many independent kingdoms. 

The people of this peninsula are bold and enterpris-' 
iog, but remarkable for treachery and cruelty. 

^ue$tivyu on Ihe map.— I. How is Malacca bounded ? What 
ia the chief town ! (CHm. and Prod. 336, 337.) 
13* 
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CHINA. 



' The Oiineie mil. 

348. The Chinese formerly tried to tlefcod them- 
selves against the Tartars, by a wall with gates and nn- 
meraus towers, most of which still remains. It is 
sufficiently broad for several persons to ride abreast, 
extendiDg 1500 miles, over rivers and lof\y mountains. 

China is also remarkable for the lea plant, and for 
its beautiful porcelain ware, called china. 

The soil in China is every where cultivated with . 
the greatest care, and an immease population is sup- 
ported ; but great numbers live on the water in boats, 
and the poor suffer for want of food. 

The people are ingenious aod industrious, but tim- 
id, dishonest, and treacherous in their intercourse with 
strangers. 

Queilion* on 1A« nuno. — /. How is China bounded? Where 
is the Chineie wait ! In what latitude does China lie ! What 
mnit we luppose ^ to the climate of the rarioua parts ! What 
are the two chief rivers ? What is the capital,' Whet are the 
principal ports and citiee? Where is the most remarkabls 
canal of China ? What large island lies near the coail ? What 
(iiiaUc1niteTbe:roaditf What conntries of Asia are subject to 



ASUTIC IS[,tij. 

UAST INDIA OH ASUTIC ISLANDS. 



Animata of the Anatic Istanda, 

349. The Asiatic islands may be considered as ex- 
teDdiogto 10° S. latitude, and 130° W. longitude. 

350. Thej produce the finest fruits, gume, spices and 
minerals. They tiho abound irith wild animals, among 
nhich are the ourang outang. crocodile, tiger, rhinoce- 

" ros, &c. The tiger and rhinoceros have severe con- 
tests, in which the rhinoceros of) en throws his adver* 
sary into the air with his horn. 

SSl. These islands are divided into three principal 
groups, the Sunda Isles, the Molucca or Spice Isles, 
and )he Philippine Isles. ' 

THE SUKOA ISLC8. 

35S. The 9unda Isles include Sumatra, Java, and 
other islands south of Borneo and Celebez. 

They furnish gold, diamonds and gums ; but pep- 
peris the most important production. 

They are inhabited by a mixture of Chinese, Malaya 
and natives, and have much commerce. The interior 
is little known. 

Sumatra has a ridge of mountains runuing through it, 
the highest being loflier than the Alps, which render 
thecHmate generally agreeable, and in some parts cold. 
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Java is a beautiful and fertile island, but very un- 
healthy. It is now owned by the Dutch. 

Quei/iofu on the map. — /. Which way from Malacca is Su- 
matra ? What straits separate it ? In what zone is it f Where 
is the British settlement of Bencoolen ? What other place do 
you find f Which way from Sumatra is Java ? What strait 
between them f What is the capital f What are the other 
principal islands among the Sunda Isles ? 

BORNEO AND CELEBEZ. 

353. Borneo is a very large island, entirely possess- 
ed by the natives. 

It is rich in gold, diamonds, pearls, and valuable 
plants, and is remarkable as the residence of the ourang- 
outang, an animal yevy much like man. 

354. Celebez is a fruitful island, little known, with 
a settlement belonging to the Dutch at Macassar. The 
natives are said to be ingenious and brave, but fero- 
cious and cruel. 

Questions on the map. — /. Where is Borneo? What is the 
capital ? Between what islands does Celebez lie? Where is 
Macassar ? 

THE MOLUCCAS, OR SPICE ISLANDS. 

355. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, are remark- 
able for producing spices, and especially the nutmeg 

and clove. They now belong to the Netherlands. 

Qtiestions on the map. — /. What islands are included in the 
Moluccas? Which is the largest ? Mention the relative situa- 
tion of the others. 

PHILIPPINE ISLES. 

356. The Philippine Isles are possessed by the Span- 
iards, who have derived great revenues from them. 

They produce gold and other metals, with cotton, 
irice, and sugar in great abundance. 

Questions on the map. — /. Which is the largest of the f^hil- 
ipl^ine Isles ? What others art tiie principal? What is the 
chief city, and its size ? 



AUSTRALASIA. 



Houses of Australasia, 

367. MiHt of the people of Australasia live id rude 
liuts of bark, often built on floats, and some even sleep 
on trees. 

358. Tbeee nations are in a ruder atate of society 
than any yet known, with the patriarchal government, 
and nithont any religion or knowledge of a future state, 
so far as can be discovered. 

Many tribes among them are without huts, clothes, 
boats, or implements for hunting and fishing, and feed 
<gi fruits, shell-fish, or even on caterpillars and worms. 

Very little is known of this portion of the world, ex- 
cept the coasts. 

369. The people of New-Holland, and New-Guinea, 
and the islands near the latter, are df the African race. 
Those of the New-Hebrides, New-Zealand, and the 
more Southern isles, resemble the Asiatics. 

Quetlioni. — /. What can you say of the hoUMa af tlie Aas- 
Iralaaiani? What U their aUteof civilizBtioogenerfiUy ? Whtt 
ean you taj of some tribes e What i9 known of these coun- 
triea? Of what races arfi the inhabitanti? Between what 
ocejna does Australaaia lie? (Set map of the,lVorld.) What 
are the two lBi'g:eBt iilands? What are Bonie of the uniill^ 
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onei E. of New-Gainea? What weit of this island? Wha^ 
straits between New-Holland and New Guinea ? What island 
E. of New-Holland. What one S. of it, and what straits 
se|>arate it from New-Holland ? What considerable island S. £. 
of Ne w-HoUand ? What are some of the capes of Ne w-Hcdland f 

NEW-HOLLAND. 

360. New-Holland is an extensive island, only one 
quarter less than Europe. 

The people of New-Holland generally resemble Af- 
ricans in every thing except the straightness of their 
hair ; but some are found among them of the Malay race. 

The British have established a settlement on Port 
Jackson (formerly on Botany 3ay) to which they send 
criminals from England. 

Van Dieman's Land, the island south of New HoU 
land, is also settled by the British. 

Questions on the map* — /. What is the comparative size of 
New-Holiand? What Gulf on the N. of New-HoUand? What 
names are^ven to the northern, eastern, and western coasts f 
Where is Fort Jackson ? Where is Sidney Cove ^ What mis- 
sionary station near it ? What other in Australasia ^ Where 
does Van Dieman's Land lie-' What settlement is there oQit? 

I 

NEW-ZEALAND. 

361. New-Zealand contains two large fertile 
islands, which enjoy a mild climate like that of France. 

The people are tall and well formed, and more civ- 
ilized than in any other portion of Australasia. They 
are brave and generous in many respects ; but they 
eat the bodies of their enemies killed in war. 

One of the kings has received Christian missionaries 
with great kindness, who are beginning to introduce 
civilization and Christianity among the people. 

^■uestioM — /. Whaf is the climate of New-Zealand ? What 
can you say of the pieople .* What improvement is beginnino; 
among^ them ? How many islands are there belong^ing" to New - 
Zealand ? What straits divide them .? (Sec map of ike World.} 
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REW-GDIKEA AND OTHER IStAKDS. 

369. Kew-Guinea, Ncw-Britjik, and the neigh- 
bouring islands, lying in the north-eastern part of Aus- 
tral.-isiR, have bees little estmiined. 

They are rich in vegetable productions, nnd are dis- 
tinguiahedasthe chiefreaidenceoflhebird of paradise. 

363. NEw-CALEDoNtA and the New-Hebrides are 
enid to be barren and rocky islands. The people build 
nent huts, and subsist on roots and fish. 

Qiwifioiu.— /. What iilenJi lie north of Ncw-Hollsnd ? 
What a known of them f What are eut of New-Holluid^ 
What can you say of Ihem ? 

POLYNESIA. 



fic 
Ocean, which He east of the Philippine Islands and 
Aostralaeia. {See map of the World.) In almost all 
these islands, they have been accustomed to sacrifice - 
human victims to their gods. 

366. The climate of these islands is generally de- 
lightful, and they abound in fine fruits, especially the 
bread-fruit, which is used instead of bread. 

366. The people arc remarkably mild, polite and 
iogenions, for barbarians ; but disbonest, vicious, and 
cruel in many of their customs. 
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367. Most of the nations of Polynesia are Pagans ; 
but those of the Society and Sandwich Islands have 
destroyed their idols and temples, and received Chris- 
tian missionaries. 

Quei/iotu. — /. What is Polynesia ? What custom has been 
generally prevalent ? In what zone do most of these islands lief 
What effect must their situation us islands have upon their cli- 
mate ? (See } lt4.) What is their climate in fact? What are 
some of their productions ? What is the character of the peo- 
ple ? What is their religion ? 

ISLANDS NORTH OF THE ECtlTATOR. 

368. The inhabitants of the Pelew Islands are 
very hospitable to strangers, and remarkable for hon- 
esty and chastity. 

369. The Carolines are resorted to by ships after 
voyages in the Pacific Ocean, on account of their fine 
air and climate. 

370. The Sandwich Islands are supposed to con- 
tain 400,000 inhabitants; Owhyhee is 180 miles long 
and 72 broad. Christian missionaries from the United 
States are now instructing the people of these islands. 

^uestiont on the map. — L What 3 groups of islands are N. 
of the Equator ? In what direction from the Philippine Isles 
are the Ladrones and Caroline Isles ? In what longitude are 
the Sandwich Islands ? Which is the largest of the Sandwich 
Islands ? What others are the principal, and in what direction 
from Owhyhee ? What are some of the small islands lying be^ 
\tween the Sandwich and Caroline isles ? 

islands south or the EaVATOR. 

371. The people of the Friendly Islands arc re- 
markable for industry, neatness, and skill in agricul- 
ture and some kinds of manufactures. 

372. The people of the Navigator's Isles are un- 
commonly stout and tall, and more ferocious than their 
neighbours. 

373. The people of the Society Islands are the 
first example of a nation converted to Christianity by 
the efforts of missionaries in modem times. 

374. The people of the Marquesas arc said to be 
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almost as fair as Europeans, with regular forms and fea- 
tures. 

QuetlUms on the map, — /. What are the principal gproups of 
islands S>>f the Equator ? In what long^itude are the Friendly 
and Navi^or^s Isles? What is the principal island among' 
the Friendly Islands ? What among the Navigator's Isles ? In 
what direction are the Society hies from the Friendly Isles? 
What are the chief of these Jslands r Where are the Marque- 
sas ? In what longitude are these islands ? What single islands 
N. and E. of these groups ? 

CCCLXXV. TRAVELS ON THE MAP, 

Jn AHa^ A'ustralana and BofmieHa. 

If you wish to travel in Asia, it will be best to embark for 
Smyrna, where many American vessels go to obtain opiam^ 
figs, and othei fruits, and ^ilks. 

Describe your course from the United States to Sm]rma. 
{Stt map of the World.) What kind of people do you expect 
to see there? (307,329) Which way will you go to visit 
Ephesus ? (^See map of Europe,) 

Travellers in Asiatic Turkey, usually suffer their beards to 
grow, and dress in robes and turbans, and slippers, because 
the Turks often insult, and even kill, those they know to be 
Christians, and think it is no crime. 

Through what seas and straits must you pass to visit Con- 
stantinople? (See map of Europe,) How must you sit and 
eat here ? What is the nearest Russian port to Constantinople ? 
What sea musfyou cross to visit Circassia ? Where is Astrachan ? 

In the Eastern part of Siberia- you would be amused at be- 
ing drawn by dogs, but you will spend your time more profit- 
ably in other parts of the world, than in taking the long, cold, 
and difficult journey through it. 

What have other travellers found in Siberia, and how is it 
used as a place of punishment? (318.) Through what port on 
the Caspian can you pass, to see Teflis, the capital of Georgia ? 
In what direction will you go to visit Jerusalem ? What places 
shall you pass, and what can you say of them? 

Do not fail to visit Mount Ararat, in Armenia, on which the 
Ark rested after the deluge. • 

What can you say of Jerusalem and Syria ? Who formerly 
lived here, and what great events have taken place ? (329.) 

In what direction is Egypt from Jerusalem ' Where will 
you find the splendid ruins of Palmyra ? (See map of Africa.) 

14 
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If you wish to see the Arabian desert, and visit Mount Sinai, 
jott must carry water with you in bags of skins, and proeare 
camels who can drink, at once, enough for several days. 

What is the direction of Mecca from Mount Sinai ? In what 
direction is Mocha, which produces the finest coffee. 

Which are most civilized, the Arabs on the coast or in the 
interior ? ^339,) What port will you find at the head of the 
Red Sea ? {See map of Africa,) What course will you take by 
sea, to go to Bnshire in Persia ? 

Observe in the Persian Gulf, the poor divers, who are slaves^ 
obliged to hazard their lives in procuring the pearl-oysters. 

How do the ladies travel in Persia ? (33o!) Shall you see 
their &ces f In what direction will you go to the ancient capi- 
tal f Where is th% modern capital, and what can yon say of 
these cities? How has Persia been divided? (331.) How will 
you go to the eastern portion of it ? Are the people of this 
country like those of West Persia ? 

What interesting objects shall you see in Independent Tar- 
tary ? (327.) How do you like their mode of living here, and 
their food ? (326.) What mountains must yon cross to go into 
Chinese Tartary ? What country will then be near yon? 

Tou may now go to see the Grand Lama. (See 332.) Re- 
member, when you go to visit a great man in Asia, always to 
carry a present with you of some value. 

What desert must you cross to reach Eastern Tartary P Shall 
you find any cities there ? 

Perhaps you will see, as you pass, some helpless, aged peo-> 
pie, whom their children have left to perish with hunger. 

What small but wealthy kingdom is now east of you P 
What wall must you cross to go into China ? If you are per- 
mitted to travel in China, (which will not be unless you are in 
company wit^ an ambassador) which way will you go to the 
<;apital ? What is your course from thence to Nankin, and to 
Canton ? What is Uie general state of the people ? (348.) 

Tou may now lay aside all your' thick clothing, for it will be 
of no use to you in these countries. . 

How will you go to visit all the capitals of India without the 
Ganges? What mode of conveyance shall you find? (344.) 
What kind of houses ? (345.) Will you venture to Malacca ^ 
(See 347.) In*wh»t direction will you go to Calcutta ? 

What do you think of the Hindoos ? Do they need any in- 
istruction and reformation? (341.) To what neighbouring 
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country can you go to avoid the heat ? (333.) What island S. 
of Hindoostan, and what spice can you obtain there f (342.) . 

In the other islands of Asia you wUl only be able to visit the 
European settlements. Beware as you go, of the treacherous 
Malays, who often visit vessels in a friendly manner, and then 
slaughter every man on board. , 

What course will you take to visit the chief European settle- 
ments in the islands of Asia, beginning at Sumatra f Describe 
the islands you will see on your voyage, so far as known, ending 
your course at the Spice Islands. Uow do yt>u like the ap- 
pearance and customs of the people of Australasia ( What 
Europeans shall you find in New-Holland? What missionary 
stations shall you find in this portion of the world ? What peo- 
ple in Australasia do you like best ? 

What Christian nation shall you find in Polynesia? (373.) 
Describe the islands you pass in going to them. (371, 372.) 

When you reach Otaheite, you will find many Christian 
churdies, and the people beginning to be industrious, and 
anxious ti be acquainte^l with books. 

Wnat islands are north-east of these ? What can you say of 
them? (374.) In what directibn will you go to find the Sand- 
wich Islands, where missionaries (have gone from America ? 
What courses will you take to go home round Cape Horn, and 
what countries shall you pass ? 

CCCLXXVI. CITIES OF ASIA. 

Asia abounds with large cities, but much inferior in their 
appearance to those of Europe. The buildings are generally 
mean, and crowded with inhabitants. The streets are ex- 
tremely narrow, irregular and filthy, and not usually paved. 

In western Asia the houses of the rich are usually of stone, 
or of brick, which are sometimes only sun-dried. They are 
generally built around a court or space in the centre, from 
which they receive most of their light and air, and which is fre- 
quently adoVned with gardens and fountains. The houses are 
often magnificent within : but they have few or no windows 
towards the street, and present to the traveller only a dismal 
succession of high walls, with here and t{iere a lattice, produc- 
ing the appearance of a range of prisons. The roo& are usually 
flat, so that the inhabitants can pass firom one house to another 
without descending into the street. They frequently sleep on 
the house top, in the hot season. The houses of the poor are 
usually low and mean, built of mud, or a mixture of small 
stones and mortar. 
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Instead of churches, the Mmhometan cities are adorned with 
■losqiies, which are often very splendid. At the side of eadi 
mosque are minarets, or lofty circalar towers, with a gallery 
near the top, from which a crier calls the people at the hours of 
prayer. 

The cities of Turkey, as well as those of Africa on the Med> 
iterranean, are frequently visited by the plague, which destroys 
vast numbers of the inhabitants. 

The cities of Eastern Asia, (except a few in HindoostaD) 
are poorly built, and are much inferior to those of Western 
Asia. They are generally low thatched huts, formed of mud 
or of bamboo. Even the palace of the emperor of China is 
only a collection of mean cottages, richly gilded, ajad hung 
witii splendid curtains and other ornuments. These cities are 
built of such slight materials that they are frequently destroyed 
by fire, but are easily rebuilt. The temples and pagodas are 
generally the only buildings which have any beauty, and these 
are often splendidly adorned with gold and gilding, and espe^ 
ciaUy in China and Birmah. • 

■ Most of the cities of Asia are surrounded with walls, iftually 
of mud or sim-dried bricks. Many of them are partially io 
rains, or surrounded with the ruins of ancient cities. 

Attrachan is a place of great trade^ situated on an island in 
the Volga. Its. population is a mixed assemblage of various 
nations. Irkutdc^ ttie principal town of Eastern Siberia, is a 
place of considerable tf ade and population, resembling Euro- 
pean cities in its churches and public buildings. 7\tbolsk and 
Tomsk are important on account of the trade carried on through 
them, between Russia and China. TeflU is noted for its warm 
baths. 

Samarcand was formerly the most renowned city of the East. 
BiKharia is a place of considerable trade and importance. 
Both are noted for their Mahometan colleges. 

Aleppo is the principal city of Asiatic Turkey. Damasens 
is beautifully situated on the River Parphar. Both these cities 
are adorned with many fine buildings, and are important for 
their manufactures and commerce. Smyrna is the chief 84»t of 
foreign trade in Turk'ey. Bagdad is also an important seat of 
commerce, but meanly built. Jerusalem is built on the ruins 
ef the ancient city. It is mucfi resorted to by Christian pil- 
grims, and still preserves a degree of magnificence. 

Teheran is chiefly important as the residende of the king 
and court of Persia. Ispahafu the former capital, is still 
♦He first commercial city of Persia. It was formerly a city 
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oi imkieiise sizei and the priDcipal moiqaes and palaces are' 
still Tery g^rand. Its ruins are several miles in extent. Shiras 
13 celebrated for its fine climate, and for the beauty of its en- 
virons, as well as for its colleg^es. Buthire is the chief seaport 
of Persia. 

Mtcea is celebrated as the birth place of Mahomet. It is 
well built, and derives great wealth from the immense ooii« 
course of Mahometan pilgrims. 

Medina is a meanly built town, only remarkable for the 
tomb of Mahomet. The mosque which contains it is mag;ni- 
ficent, supported by 400 columns of black marble, with 900 
lan4>s continually burning. Sana is considered the largest and 
most populous city of Arabia. Mocha is- the chief seaport of 
Arabia, and the seat of its trade with Europe. 

Cabul is an ancient city. It has an extensive trade with 
Tartary, Persia and India. Peshatper is one of the residences 
of the king of Cabul, and the resort of people from all parts of 
India and Western Asia. 

CaUuUa is the metropolis of British India. Its commerce is 
▼ery extensive, and it is inhabited by merchants from every 
part of the globe. The houses of the English resemble Euro- 
pean palaoes. The natives inhabit a distinct portion of the 
town, built in the Asiatic manner. 

Madras is the capital of the British possessions in the south 
«f India, and Bombay of those on the East. Bombay is situ- 
ated on a smaU barren island near the coast,, and has exten- 
etve commerce. Cohanbo is the British capital of Ceylon. It 
resembles the cities of Europe in its appearance. 

Ooa is a populous city and territory, possessed by the Por- 
tuguese. Pondtcherryy on the coast of Coromandel, belongs to 
the French. 

Benartt is the most populous city of India, and celebrated as 
m holy city and seat of learning. Many of ito houses are large 
and well built, and it is crowded with persons from all parts of 
India, who come here to die. Delhiy the former capital of 
Hindoostan, is now much reduced. Poonah is the modem 
capital (Mf the empire of the Mahratti^s. 

Ummerapoora is the residence of the emperor of Birmah. 
^tiMi is an extensive city, intersected by canals. Kesho^ the 
capital of Tonkin, has some wide streets and good buildings. 
Faifo is a seaport of Cochin China, sometimes visited by Eu- 
ropeans. Maiaeca contains many good houses of stone, and 
is distinguished for a college founded by an Ei^lish Missionary 
Society. 

14* 
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China abounds in large cities ; but we know only the ouofis 
ef most of them. Pekin u probably the n^ost extensire and 
populous city in the world. It is the residence of the emileror 
of China. Aaniktn, the former residence of the emperor, is 
distinguished fof its porcelain tower, and for the cotton 
doth called nankeen. Canton is the principal port of China, 
ami the only one at which Europeans and Americans are al- 
l<^ed to trade. All the cities known in China are yery 
uniform in their appearance and mode of building, and remark' 
able for their crowded population, and for the exercise of vari- 
ous trades in their streets. Chenyang^ the capital of the Mand- 
shur Tartars, is said to be an extensive city. Caakga^ is 
the residence of the Chinese governor of Tartary. Ltossa is 
the residence of the Grand Lama of Thibet, and la crowded 
with worshippers from all parts of Asia. 

Jeddo is one of the most populous cities on the globe. It is 
the residence of the emperor of Japan, whose palace is a city 
of itself. Meaco is the centre of religion and knowledge in the 
empire. Jiangasaki is the only place in Japan at which 
Europeans are allowed to trade.- 

McLcoMar^ Manilla and Jifniboyna are the chief places of 
Buropean trade, in the islands to which they belong, ^^heen,- 
the capital of the most celebrated native kingdom of Sumatra, 
is formed of houses built on posts. Baiama was formerly a 
place of very extensive trade. Its climate is almost &tal to 
strangers, and its population is now much diminished. BifrneOf 
the capital of the island of Borneo, consists of about 3,000 
floating houses. Sydney^ the chief settlement of New-Hbllandr 
i»a large town, with one of the finest harbours in the world. 

AFRICA. 

377. Africa is the third quarter of the globe in point 
of size. The population is variously estimated froin 
30 to 150 millions, but nothing is known with certain- 
ty concerning any parts except the coasts. 

378. The heat of the climate, in Africa generally, is 
not moderated by mountains, lakes or rivers, and a 
large part of it is occupied by vast deserts of saml. 

379. The climate, productions and character of the 
people, are such as are generally found in the Torrid 
Zone, those parts which are well watered being very 
fruitful. 
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GCCLXXX. (Forthe Review,) 
a, ^be northern countries of Africa were anoieDtly among 

the moat enlightened in the world, and still have written lan- 

g^uages. 

6. These are now among the lowest of half dvilised nations. 

The rest of Africa has always been in a savage or barbarous 

state. 

c. Most of the Africans, like other barbaroas nations, make 
slaves of those whom they take in war, and many have been 
sold to Europeans and Americans. In the northern parts oi 
Africa, there is also a considerable trade in white slaves, usu- 
ally Georgians, Circassians or Turks, but sometimes Americans 
and Europeans. 

d. The Abyssinians, and some of th« f^ple of Egypt, pro- 
fl368 a corrupt Christianity, but not deserving the name. 

e. All tl^e other nations of Africa are sunk in superstition and 
.vice; and some nations have been found who do not believe in 

any God. 

Qtieitions. — /. On which Continent, and what part of it, 
does Africa lie P {See map of the world.) How is it bounded 
on the N., £., S>i and W. f What isthmus unites it to A^ia ? 
What does Africa resemble in shape ? What is its compara- 
tive size ? What is the supposed population ? In what zones 
does it lie ? What can you say of the climate generally P 
"What is the state of a large part of it ? What can you say of 
the productions and people ? 

//. What was the ancient state of Northern Africa ? What 
is it now, and what is that of other parts ? What barbarous 
practice have they? What nations profess to be Christians ? 
What is the moral state of the rest? 

« Questions on the Chart of the World, 

Civilization. — /. Are there any civilized countries in Africa ? 
What countries are half-civilized? What are barbarouif? 
What is the state of the rest? 

Government, — //. What is the government of Morocco? 

■ What of the other northern countries ? What is that of Soudan ? 

What of the other countries in the middle of Africa ? What 

of the southern countries ? W hat Christian col(my on the south, 

and to whom does it belong ? 

Religion. — /. What is the religion of the northern countries 
of Africa and Nubia ? What country in the middle has a cor- 
rupt Christianity ? What is the religion of Soudan and Sene- 
gambia ? What is that of Guinea ? Of the southern cfoun- 
tries ? What of the eastern coast ? 
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Popuiaiion. — //• What ooantry is that whose population is 
the largest known in Africa ? 

7%t pt^niUUian of mtut tf tkue eouniries is unknown^ as well 
at thai rf man^ of their citiet. 

What conntries have three millions of inhabitants ? What 
one is supposed to hare two millions of inhabitants? What is 
the population of Algiers and Tripoli ? Who are the inhabi- 
tants of Barbery f What people do you find in Soudan ? What 
in Guinea and Lower Guinea, and Zang;uebarf What in S. 
Africa f Who inhabit the Colony of the Cape ? 
^uettiont on the map of Africa, 
Capes, — L What is the most northern cape of Africa ? (See 
map of Europe,) What is the southern cape ? Between what 
latitudes does Africa Uo ? What are the eastern and western 
capes ? Between wW longitudes does it lie ? What capes on 
the western coast above Cape Palmas f What capes on the 
coast of Guinea? What capes between this and the Cape of. 
Good Hope ? What cscpes on the eastern coast ? 

Seas^ Chuffs^ ke, — /. What sea lies on the east? What on 
the north ? What straits enter the Red Sea ? What channel 
on the east ? What bays on the W. coast of Africa ? What on 
the eastern ? What gulf near the Equator ? What one on 
the north, and where ? 

Mountains and Deserts,—^!. Where are the Mountains of the 
Moon ? What mountains in the western part of Africa ? What 
in the northern ? What two chains of mountains between the 
Equator and the Tropic of Capricorn ? What chain in South 
Africa? What are the principal deserts known, and where are 
they. » ^ 

Lakes and Rivers, — /. Where is Lake Maravi? Lake 
Dembeah ? Which are the two largest rivers of Africa ? What 
three branches form the Nile ? Where do they rise ? Where 
^oes the Niger rise ? Through what country does it pass, as it 
flows east ? 

The J^iger is believed by some to empty into the JNtle ; ty 
othtrsy on 3u coast of Guinea ; and by other s^ into an inland sea 
or lake ; but nothing is knoton certainly on Oiis subfect. 

Where is the Senegal ? Which way from it is llie Gambia ? 
What two rivers are south of the Kong Mountains ? Where is 
the River Zaire ? Where is the Bembaroque ? What princi- 
pal rivers in S.Africa? In what mountains do they rise ? Which 
is the largest? What is the chief river known on the east? 
What one in the S. part of Abyssinia? 
/. Describe each of the rivers mentioned. 



Boundaria and eapitait.^^L What eomitries lie north of the 
Tropic of Cancer ? What are the, boundaries and capitals of 
each, beginning with the states of Barbary on the west P What 
are the three great divisions of the country between the Tropic 
and the Mountains of the Moon ? What are the boundaries and 
capitals of each portion > What are some of the smaller divi- 
stons of Soudan ? What ai^ the great divisions of Africa be- 
tween the Mountains of the Moon, or Jibbel Kumra, and the 
soathem tropic ? 

So Utile it known of Africa thai U ia impomble to obtain any 
tueuraie aecountt of boundariet^ m moat porta of it. TJioae 
fifhu^ are chiefly formed by Oeographera^ are marked by amall 
data ; and thoae more eertain^ by larger dota^ with intervening 
hneaj aa in Barbary. 

What ar» the countries and chief cities in Lower Gainea ? 
What are some of the countries and chief cities on the coast of 
Zanguebar ? What countries N. of the Equator on this coast i 
What name is given to the unknown interior of this part of 
Africa f What are the boundaries and capital tA the Colniy 
of the Cape. 

latanda, — I, What three groups of Islands do yea find N. of 
Cape Blanco f (See the Chart of the IVorld,) What cluster off 
Cape Verd ? What small islands on the coast, above Cape 
Verd ' What below P What two Islands S. from Cape Pahaasf 
What in the Gulf of Guinea ? What large one on the eastern 
coast ? What two small ones east of this ? What north of it ? 
What in the Channel of Mozambique ? What Arabian island 
off Cape GaardHfui ? 

Latitudea and Longiiudea* — IL In what latitude do the north- 
em portions of Africa lief What ia that of the Mountains of 
the Moon ? Where does the Equator pass ? In what zone does 
the middle portion or larger part of Africa lie f What is the 
latitude of South Africa ? Wi^ what countries of Europe does 
it compare in latitude P What parts of the United States are 
in the latitude of Barbary ? What places in Africa and the 
neighbouring portions of Asia are in the latitude of Raleigh f 
Of Charleston? New-Orleans? Mexico? What parts of Africa 
in the kititude of the West Indies ? Of New-Grenada ?- Peru ? 
Chili? Of Lima? Rio Janeiro? Atacama? Valparaiso? What 
is the longitude, from London, of St. Helena ? What is the dif- 
ference of time? What u that of Egypt ? (See Chart of the 
l^orld.) What is the difference of time between Philadelpfaia 
and St. Hdena — ^between Philadelphia and the Cape of Gooff 
Hope ? Between Philadelphia and Egypt ? 
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NORTHERN AFRICA. 
381. Northern Africa may be coDsidered as embra- 
cing the regions norlh of the Tropic of Ciincer. 

The natural heat of a tropical climate is here made 
more oppressive by the neighbouring deserts. 

The principal countries of Nurlbern Africa are the 
Barbary States and Egypt 

BARBAaY STATES. 



HwUing a Lion. 

383. LioDS of great ferocity abound in the northern 
parts of Africa, and are often hunted by the natives. 

Barbary is a hot, fruitful country, but miserably cul- 
tivated, extending from Cape Nun almost to Egypt. 
It includes a number of independent states. 
• The people are proud, indolent, cruel and vicious, 
gaining most of their wealth by piracy. 

The empire of Morocco, includes the former king- 
doms of Tafilet and Fez. Barca and Augela are 
subject to Tripoli. 

^uatiOBi on rte txap. — J, How ii Barbary bounded ? Ntme 
the itste^ of Bttrb«rj-, and Iheir cspitals. Which b [he mart 
eaitani ? uid which the moat WMtom ? What country in En- 
repB ii north of Morocco ? What one north of Tripoli ? What 
'..I. „r ^;_. ;„ Barbary .' 
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n- What place in Morocco on the StraiU of GibroltBr ° 
^V)lBt ■enporta on the Atlantic .' Which is the largeat? What 
two cities in the interior? Where is the Sjanish fortress of 
Coula? (Sie map of Europe.) What European setllement of 
the Spanish in Algiers r' What other' city besides the capit*!? 
In what direction trom Algiers is Tunis ? In what direction ii 
Tripoli^ Where is Dernaf Where is the great Desert? 
What mines are ibund in it? What name is given to the coast 
trest of the Desert? . 

TEZZXy. 
383. Fezzan is a large fertile spot or istnnd, in the 
midst of sandy deserts, intensely hot in the summer, 
and often severely cold in winter. 

The people are ignorant, nide, and vicious. 
tJues/ieiM on rte mnp. — /, What countrj is eail of the De- 
sert? What is its chieftownf What countrjr lies between 
Fesun and Egjpt-' What places between Bsrca and E^pt? 
EGYPT. 



Pompey^a Pillar. The Great Pyramid, 

384. Egypt is celebrated for the wonderfol pyramids 
near Cairo, the lofty pillar of Pompey, at Alexandria, 
and other works of the ancient inhabitaots. 

Itisahot, but very fruitfiilcoun try, which is watered 
by the overflowing of the Nile, instead of rain. 
There are some professed Christians in I^pt, but the 
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people are generally in the lowest state of ignorance 
and oppression. 

Qtief/iorwon the map. — /. How is Egypt bounded? What 
is the capital, and on what river f What is the principal 
seaport ? What two other seaports,, and where f 

fi. What considerable place above Cairo on the Nile? 
What three places above Siout ? What seaport west of the 
river? What place is at the head of the Red Sea ? What 
oountry of Asia is north of Egypt? * 

MIDDLE REGIONS OF AFRICA. 

Senegambta — Guinea — Lower Guinea-^— Zanguehar-- 
Nubia — Abyssinia — Soudan. 

385. Most of the countries of Africa lie between 
the two Tropics, and the climate, productions and 
character of the people, in these countries, are such 
as is nsnal in the Torrid Zone. (See § 87 to 92,) 

The climate of some countries is varied, by their 
sitaation as to mountains and the sea. (See § 1 13^ 11 4.) 

38^. Gold dust, ivory, gunts and slaves are the prin- 
cipal articles of commerce in these regions, and are 
transported by cararans of merchants, which are con- 
tinually passing from the interior to the sea-ports, and 
places of trade on the coasts 

387. Rice and cotton are. produced in great abun- 
dance, and furnish most of the food and clothing of 
the people. 

388. Some nations of Africa are distinguished for 
native mildness and hospitality, but many are treach- 
erous and cruel ; and indolence is a universal charac- 
teristic. 

^ It is said that in some parts, thousands of square 
miles of fertile and well peopled countries have been 
des<^ated by wars, made to supply Europeans and 
Americans with slaves. 

389. The middle regions of Africa, may be divided 
into Eastern and Western Africa, on the coasts, and 
Central Africa, in the interior. 



QmuMmu. — 1. Where do moet of the c«nntri« of AInoa li« J 

What can yoD say generally of their climate, prodnctiona umI 
people.' Describe thEin mure pmrtiouUriy. (Sn 8T-Bt) 
What chBin of/inounCains probably paiHes through the middle 
regions of Afrijai, from east to weat ? (Ste taap.) What great 
Jiviaiona of middle AfHca Ue north of thMe mouDtaini, and 
what south ? How is the state of partiaular countries Taried? 
Whst are the chief articles of commerce? What the moat iio- 
portBiit productioQi .' What can yon say of the natiotn of 
this region? What effect has the slave trade? How may 
these regions of Africa be divided? What nouotriet belong to 
Eastern Africa? What to Western Africa? What to Central 
Africa f 

WESTRRN AFRICA. 



An Eltphant puriuing a htmttr. 

390. Elephnnta abound od the treBtern coaat of Afri- 
ca, of such size that they will sometimes tear down 
trees to destroy those who hunt them. Their immense 
tasks furnish lai^e quantities of ivory for commerce. 

UPPER GUINEA. 

391. Upper Guinea is a hot, but fertile country. 
It is divided into a number of barbarous kingdoms, of 
which Ashantee is the most powerful. 

Many of these nations are distinguished for bold- 
ness and ferocity, and some for their skill in arts. 
Cooraassie, Ute capital of Ashaatee, and some other 
16 - 
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places are said to be large cities, but their situation is 

not accurately known. 

^ettiont on (he map, — J, What are the principal kiii|;dom! 
in Upper Guinea, and what are their capitals ? What is that 
of Ashantee ? What two European settlements on the coast, 
and where f What namei are given to different parts of this 
coast f Where is the English colony of Sierra Ltebne ? What 
missionary station near it ? What island S. of it f Where is 
Te^mboo ? 

SENEGAMBIA, 

Or Country of the FoiUahs and Jaloff^s, 

392. This country is inhabited by tribes of negroes 
called Foolahs and JaioiTs, and is sometimes considered 
as a part of Guinea/or of Soudan. 

It is fertile, but immensely bot. Many European} 
trade here, to obtain gold, ivory, gums, and slaves. 

The' coast between Senegambia and Morocco is the 

resort of tribes, who live a wandering life, plundering 

and treating cruelly all wbo land, or are shipwrecked 

on it. 

Questions on the map, — /. What rivers pass through Sene- 
gambia f What seaport and place of trade at the north ? What 
t(jwns f What European settlement ? What name is given to 
the coast between Senegambia and Morocco ? 

LOWER GUINEA. 

393. Lower Guinea is a hot and fertile country, but 
very unbealthy for Europeans. It is divided into sev- 
eral kingdoms, of which Congo is the principal. 

The Portuguese have settlements on this coast, and 
haTe been most active in carrying on the slave trade, 
of which it is now the principal seat 

The king of Congo and many of his people profess 
to be Catholics, but Paganism is the common religion. 

Questions on the map, — 7^. What is the principal kingdom of 
Lower Guinea f What is the capital ? What kingdom north of 
it? What is its capital? What name is given to this coast? 
Where is Angola? What place in it? Where is Benguela, 
and what is its capital ? Where is Angoy ? What mountains in 
Lower Guinea ? Where is the River Zaire, and what is its 
size ? What islands are there on the coast ? Where is the Bein- 
L barouque ? What ceuntry between this and South Africa? 
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EASTERN AFRICA. 

COAST or ZANGUEBAR. 



Conveyancet of tkt rich on the Eastern Coait 
394. The rich negroes in Zanguebnr are carried 
about by slaves, in a kind of bammock, or in cbatra. 
' The coait of Zcmguebar iDcludes a number of king- 
doms, between the Equator and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn. They are little known to uuy bat the Portu- 
guese traders, who formerty governed several coud- 
tries. 

QiufftDiu on (Ac map,~I. What muantaiiu are vest of 
Z»ngnebar> What lake? What is the chief river known f 
What Earopcan fort is on it? Mention some of the principal 
Idi^ldoiiu and citie* on thii coast. What islands are there on 



ADBL, AJAN, BERBERA, AND I 

396. These are countries on the eastern extremity 
of Africa, very little known to civilized nations. 
They abotind in myrrh, incense and gnma, of which 
la^ quantities sre exported. 

Quafioiu on tfu map. — /. Where do these coantries lie, and 
in what latitude ! What are some of the principal placa ! 
WhatriveriioD the north, and wliat straits near ? 
NUBIA. 

396. Nnbia is a parched, barren country, except 
en the banks of the Nile'. 



OV CODNT&IES. 

It 19 divided into n number of ■mall kingdoms, ^be 
pmple are barbarons, ferocious and igaoraot, some 
ffuidering, knd otbera settled in lowoi. 

Travellera in the deserts of Nubia and other parts 
of Africa, are iii da^er t^ being orenvhelmed by 
clouds or pillars of snid, moriag with tbe wind. 



Moving clovdi of »and. 
Qweri ioni or &i tttap. — /. How ia N ubii bounded .' What ia 
Ui« opitsl, and where? Whatii the chief place of Doogolaf 
- 'WhatportoD theRedSea? Whatoolebrstedreaortofpilinilll 
fiappwitetoit in Alia' {Ste CXXXVl. t.) 
ABYSSINIA. 
397. Abyssinia ia a rough, moantHinoas couotry, 
bat generBlly fertile. 

It is cooler than Nabia, bot still hot and unbealtbj, 
io many parts. 

The religion is a corropt mixture of Judaism and 
Christianity. 

Tbe people are ignorant and brutal, always engaged 
in civil wars, and accustomed to eat raw flesh. 

rlioattntkemap. — I. Hov ia Abyuinia bounded .' What 
capiul; What branohea of the Nile rise in it> What 
river DD the eoQth i' What lake P Where >b Aium. the iDcieat 
<npit«l? What place near it? What is the principal Maport* 
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CENTRAL AFRICA. 
SOUDAN, OR HIGRITIA. 
398. The king of Darfur, in Soudan, obliges all 
who come before him to fall on their faces, while a her- 
ald stands by him, constantly proclaiming that he is 
the greatest of monarchs. 



7^ King of Darfur receiving homage. 

Soudan, or Nigritia, is considered as exteodii^ from 
Nubia and Abjisinia to Senegal, or the nestern coast, 
between the Tropic of Cancer and the Mountains of 
the Moon. 

It is a hot, but productive region, except the Desert 
of Sahara. 

It contains many powerful kingdoms, hut little 
known. They are chiefly inhabited by Moors, in the 
north, and Negroes, in the other parts. 

(JiutlfOTU iwi the map. — 1. How i« Nigritia bounded ? What 
deiert doea it coDtain, and what mine) in it? What riTCra.' 
What monntaina on tbe souths What kingdoms in the WMt ? 
What are their capital! ? 

//. What powerful nation borden oa the desert N. of Kaai- 
an and Housa? What kin^omB E. of Hoasa, and what pla- 
cet? What K. ofthese? Where ii the Nigerauppoaed toflowf 
ETHIOPIA. 
399. This name has been given to tbe interior of 
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Africs, south of the Jibbel Kumra ; but iti geographj- 
ii iiiiknoirn. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 



HoUtittot), and thtir ■villages. 
400. South Africa liesiouth of the Tropic of Capricorn, 
embracing the colony of tbe Cape, and -■.everal indepeo- 
deot DutioiH, of whom the Hottentots are beat knotro. 

The other tribes of South Arricj),north of the colony, 
are often classed under the generiil naipe of Cafirei. 

The Hottentots build their villages in a circular 
Ibrtn ; and oxen are used generally among them insteal 
of horses. 

401. The climate of South Africa is warm,butBei- 
dom oppressiTe ; the nights are cool, and great and 
sudden changes of temperature are frequent. 

4U3. Fine wines are produced here, and coSee, lea 
and other plants of warm climates may be cultirated. 

403. The Caffres and HotteDtota appear to have bad 
scarcely any ideas of religioH, and are grossly ^onuit, 
but tbeyareniild.hospitableaDddocile. Otbertribes 
are little aboye the brutes in character and manners. 
404. By the efforts of Christiau misBioBaries.anumber 
ofsetflementsofthese tribes have been formed, and they 
have begun to receive some knowledge and civilisalioD- 

QutitiBW.— /. How h Smoh Africa bonirfod ? («e mty.) 
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Whatutlie Bouthem cape^ Wimtcolooy and printipal Iribe 
iloes it embrace ! What cuBtomi or the Hottentoti can yait 
tneationf What is theclimateorS. Africa? What reaioiu can 
you find from the map, that S. AA-ica shouldbave !o temperate 
a climate, Dear the Turrid Zone? (See 1)3, 114.) What mnun- 
tatns «ro the prinorpal f Wliat rivers empty into Iha AtUnti": 
Ocean, and of what size? What one ioto the Indian Ocean? 
Wfaatcao you say of the Caffrei aad Hottentoti^ What II 
the state of other tribes? What has been done lo improve 
tliem.' What misiionary stalion u there on the Orange Rirer? 
What ii the principal place N. of this river. 
COI,OHV OF THB CAPE. 

406. Thia colony was settled 200 yean ago, hy the 
Datch, who are stitt the most ntimerous white inhabit- 
lints ; but it now beiongs to the British. 

The wliite farmers, or boot^. are generallj indolent 
and ignorant, fmd many of them are almost as filthy 
und brutal as the naliven. 

Quetfioni en the ma;!.—/. How U the Colony of the Cape 
bounded? Wliatis the capital, and whatmisiionary atatioD do 
yoQ find ? What riTer, mountains and bays around it. 
AFRICAN ISLANDS. 



Volcano in the lea. 

406. The Azores, or Western Islands of Africa, are 
exposed to violent earthquakes. A few years since, a 
volcano burst out in the sea, and formed a new isluid. 

407. The African Islands, escept thje Cape Ven) 
Isles, enjoy a healthy and delightful climate, and pnp* 
dtice the finest fruits of wnnn countnes. ^ 
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408. Many others, besides the Azores, contain toJ'- 
canic* mountains, most of which, like the Peak of 
Teneriffe, have now ceased to burn. 

QluesHotu on the map. — /. What are the most northerly of 
the African Islands ? What is remarkable concerning; them ? 
What three other g^ups of islands on the Western coast of 
Africa ? What are the chief islands on the Eastern coast? 
What is the climate of these islands generally? What moun- 
tains hare they ? 

ISLANDS WEST OF AFRICA. 

409. The islands on the western coast of Africa are 
all claimed by the Portuguese^ except the Canaries, 
belonging to Spain, and St. Helena, the late prison of 
the Emperor Napoleon, possessed bj the British. 

410. St. Matthews and Ascension are uninhabited, 
but the rest are well peopled,chiefly with Spaniards and 
Portuguese, who have intermarried with the natires. 

411. These islands are celebrated for producing fine 
wines, of which the best are found in Madeira and 
Teneriffe. 

Que«lio9U on the map,^-!. What are the principal islands 
among the Azores ? What coantries of Europe lie in the same 
latitude .' What are the next islands, and what countries are 
opposite them? What are the chief islands next S. of M^a^ 
deira ? What are the principal of the Cape Verd Isles ? 

//. What small islands do you find on this part of the coast ? 

What islands do you find between C. Palmas and the Cape of 

Good Hope ? Who claim most of the blands W. of A£noa ? 

For what has St; Helena been lately remarkable f How are 

. tiiese islands inhabited ? For what are they celebrated f 

ISLANDS EAST OF AFRICA. 

41$. Madagascar is the largest islaod in the world, 
except New Holland, and Borneo. 

The climate is healthy and agreeable, and the 3oil 
fertile in the productions of the Torrid Zone. 

The people are intelligent, mild and hospitable. 
Thej are superior in knowledge, arts and civilization 
to^the Africans on the continent. 

413. Bourbon and Mauritius are much resorted fo 
»y ships from India; 
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^laesiions on the map. — /. Near "what coast of Airica is 
Madag;ascarr Where are Bourbon and Mauritias? To whom 
do they belong ? (See the Chart.) 

CCCCXIV. TRAVELS ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 

You aee from the accounts of Africa, that it will not be very 
0afe for you to travel in the interior. It will be best to confine 
yourself chiefly to its coasts. 

How will you go to find those countries of Africa which were 
once celebrated for science and learning f (See CCChXXX.) 
What islands shall you pass before you reach the Straits of 
Gibraltar ? What states do you pass after entering the Medi* 
terraneant on your way to Egypt P What danger will there be 
in sailing near them f (382*) How can you go to Alexandria by 
land, if you stop at Barbary f What danger shall you encoun- 
ter in the interior ? (382.) What river do you go up to reach 
the capital f Shall you often meet with raia f (384.) What 
ob^iects of curiosity shell you find f 

^ You must ;^deavour to guard against a disease of the eyef^ 
prevalent in ^ypt. 

What danger should you meet with in going by land to 
Abyssinia ? (396.) As the cataracts of the Nile will prevent 
your going up this river to Abyssinia, what course will yon 
take to go by sea f What can you say of the AbyssinianS .' 

How would you go to discover whether the Niger flows into 
the Nile ? What kingdoms wonid you pass through f What 
course will you take from Abyssinia to reach the Cape of €rood. 
Hope, by water? What can you say of the coast you pass ? 
(394.) How do you like their mode of travelling \ (412.) 
What islands do you pass, and what do you know of them ? 

When you draw near the cape you must be prepared for 
storms, which are dreadful here. But if you are distressed, 
you will find the Caffres, near the Colony, very kind* 

What bays and rivers must you pass in going round to Cape- 
town .^ What do you think of the inhabitants ? (400, 403, 405.) 
How do you like the climate here f Where shall you find the 
most distant missionary station of S. Africa.^ .Look on the map 
and see what reason there is why you should not cross the 
country to Lower Guinea .^ 

*Lower Guinea will scarcely repay you for a visit, and it will 
be very dangerous to health and life. * 

What islands can you stop at to refresh, on this coast .^ What 
course do you take for Upper Guinea? What articles of com- 
merce can you obtain here ? (387.) What countries are now 
north of you ? How will you go to Sierra Leoiie ? , 
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If you risit the Cape Verd Islands, avoid that part of the 
oeean not far from them, called ^ The Rains,' for you will find 
almost perpetual calms, with much rain and thunder. 

How will you go to visit the principal African Islands which 
you have not seen ? In what latitude must you cross the ocean 
to find' fiivourable and steady winds ? (See CXVI. c) What 
courses will you take then to reach the United States? 
CCCCXV. CITIES OF AFRICA. 

A large part of Africa is in a state of barbarism, and there- 
fore contains few large cities, or even considerable towns, in 
comparison with Europe and Asia. These a^e chiefly in 
Northern Africa, and most of them are greatly inferior to the 
chief cities of Europe and Asia in commerce, manufactures and 
wealth, as well as in population. They are inferior to the 
poorest in Europe in their appearance, on account of the nar- 
rowness, irregularity and filthiness of their streets. Even in 
Cairo and Fee the streets are often so narrow, that two camels 
cannot go abreast. 

The houses, like those of the Asiatic cities on the Mediter- 
ranean, are generally built with fiat roofs. They have a court 
in the centre, and are destitute of windows towards the street. 
Like other Mahometan cities, they have numerous mosqucss, 
and these, with the palaces of the sovereigns or governors, are 
us^a]ly the only handsome buildingSk The houses are generally 
built of half burnt brick, or of a mixture of stones, earth and 
mortar, whitened with lime. In Cairo, many are of stone, and 
some of the mosques and ether public buildings in this city, and 
in the cities of Barbery are built of stone or marble. 

The cities of Egypt are usually distinguished for the grand 
and interesting remains of ancient cities and buildings which 
surround them. 

Cairo exceeds any other eity of Africa in magnitude and 
splendour. Its mosques and tombs are neat and often elegant, 
but its general appearance is miserable. It is resorted to for 
trade, by merchants fi*om the whole of western Asia and the 
interior of Africa. 

Alexaiidria is the chief place of trade between Europe and 
Egypt. It is a city of considerable extent, but chiefly covered 
with the splendid remains of the ancient city. The most re- 
markable of these is Pompey's pillar. 

Rosseita is a modern town of some importance for trade, on 
the western mouth of the Nile. DamieUa^ on the eastern mouth, 
has an extensive commerce with Syria and Cyprus. 

The cities on the cdast of Barb4ry are Built, likte Mafly 
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ot-hfirs on the Mediterranean, on grouocl which rises from the 
Tvater. Most of them are fortified, and are places of some 
trade, Tbej have more resemblance to those of Europe than 
any others in Africa. Tripoli has broad, straig^ht streets, and 
is ««iperior to most cities of Barbarf in beauty. Tttnis is sit- 
uated on a salt lake connected with the sea, a few miles from 
the ruins of the ancient Carthage* 

Algiers is well known as a nest of pirates, and has been the 
place of slavery of many Americans. 

Morocco has lost much of its former importance. It is about 
12 miles from the foot of«fl|t. Atlas, on a fertile plain, inter- 
spersed with palm trees. 

Fee is the chief resort of the Arabs of the. desert for trade. 
Mcquinnz is the largest city of Morocco, and superior t» 
others in the politeness and hospitality of its inhabitants. Tari' 
gier and Mogadort are places of some trade. 

In the Middle Rjbgions of Africa, the towns and cities 
usually consist of low mud-walled huts, with conical roofs, 
thatched with leaves or straw. They are spread over a great 
extent of ground, and rather resemble a camp than a city. 
They are often surrounded with a low wall, which is also built 
oi earth or mud. The palace of the king is usually only a 
collection of huts surrounded by a wall. 

S^o^ the capital of the kingdom of Bambara, is a city of 
considerable size. Its mosques are numerous. Santanding is 
the seat of an extensive and important commerce, in the same 
kingdom. Teemboo is a considerable town. 

Tombucioo^ Houua and Kasaina^ appear to be the most im- 
poHant cities of the interior of Africa. They are said to be 
large cities, and places of g^eat trade. 

Cobbe is the principal town of Darfur, and a place of exten- 
sive commerce, chiefly inhabited by merchants. 

Senruuir is populous, and an important place of trade. 
Gondar^ the capital of Abyssinia, is situated on a hill sur- 
rounded by a deep valley. Like other towns of Abyssinia, it 
has several Christian churches. 

Melinda is a large handsome town. Its houses are built of 
stone, and many of them are magnificent. jS^ SalvcuioTy the 
capital of Congo, has a number of Christian churches, and 
contains 40,000 inhabitants, of whom 4000 are whites. 

The towns of Upper Guinea are not well known. Coom- 
massie is said to be regularly built, with neat cane huts. 

In South Africa, the kraals or villages of the natives 
are usually composed of huts, formed of twigs, or branch- 
es bf free^, plastered with clay, and placed in a circl 
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around an enclosure which contain* their cattle. Hiere are a 
number of villages of natireft collected around the missicMiary 
stations of Sonih Africa, Some of them present a handsome 
appearance, and have many of the improvements of civilized 
life. Laidkoo is the largest native town yet known in South 
Africa, and contains 8000« or lO^XX) inhabitants. 

Tananarive is a large, well-built, inland town of M adagas* 
car, and the capital of one of its principal kingdoms. 

European tetilemenU, — The French, Portuguese and Spankh 
have a number of settlements on the coast of Africa for the pur- 
poses of trade, especially in slaveSi* Mozambique is the capital 
of the Portuguese settlements on the coast of Zan^ebar, and 
Loanda^ on the coast of Angola. The chief French settlements 
are at Goree. 

These settlements are usually mere forts. The towns of 
Africa and its islands, possessed by Europeans, are built like 
those of Europe. 

Cape 7bvn is the only place of importance in the Colony 'of 
the Cape. Its streets are traversed by <9inals planted with 
irees. Two thirds of the inhabitants are blacks. 

The towns in the colony of Sierra Leone, of which Freetown 
is the principal, are pleasant, and neatly built. Most of the 
inhabitants are Africans of various nations, taken from slave 
ships, and brought here to be instructed in religion and the arts 
of civilized life. 

CCCCXVI. VOYAGES ON THE MAPS, 
AND THE CHART OF THE WORLD. . 

Perhaps you are tired of travels. One more voyage around 
the world to ol>serve its waters and coasts ; and another to see 
the state of the inhabitants, and they will be ended. 

Voyage on the Maps, 

Where is Archangel ? How will you go to it from the Uni« 
ted States? (See map of Europe.) 1. Mention the straits, seas, 
gul6, rivers, capes, islands and ports you pass, in going from 
Aiy^hangel round the North Cape to Tornea. 

Describe the objects you pass on the fcdlowing voyages along 
the coasts of Europe : 2. from Tomeo to Petersburgh, and by 
Dantzic to Amsterdam — 3. from Amsterdam around the Bri- 
tish Isles to Calais — 4. from Calais to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and Genoa. 6. from Genoa to Trieste, and thence to Constan* 
tinople, Odessa, Azof and Trebizond. 

B, What straits, seas, &c. do you pass in going from Trebi- 
zond to Smyrna, Jaffa, Rosetta and Cape Spartel ? 7. Frou 

ipe Spartel to the 6apeof Good Hope i 8. Thence to Suez.' 
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1 >escribe the voyage, 9. From Sues to Busbire — 10. Thence 
Lo Ceyion and Calcutta. 11. Thenue to Canton by the Spice 
Islands — 12. From Caiiloo to Archangel. ( Ste Map of Asia.) 
VViiat couuli'ies are in the interior of the eastern continent, 
witliout any sea coabt 1 

13. What is your course from Archangel to the nearest land 
of North America ? 14. Describe the voyage from Cape Fare- 
well to B-^rrow's straits and Melville Island. 16. Theuce to 
York Fort — 16. Thenue to Halifax and Ne%v>OrleBns. 

Describe the voyage, 17. From New-Orleans Iw Porto Bel- 
lo to Trinidad — 18. from Trinidad by the chief West India 
Islands to St. Augustine — 19. from St. Augustine to Cafie 
Horn — 20. Thence to Behring's Straits — ^21. from Behring'a 
Straits by the Sandwich and Society Islands to Fort Jackson 
— 22. Round New Guinea to the Cape oi Good Hope and the 
Uuited States. 

Voynet on the Chart oflht World. 

What is tho ^ttate of civilization, religion, government and 
]iopijlation of the countries you pass in going trom Archangel 
to Petersburgh .'' From Petersburgh to Amsterdam .' 

What of those on youi left, as you go from Amtterdam to . 
Gibraltar and Constantinople ^ What of those you pass asyoti 
return to Cape. Spartel ? 

Describe those you pass in going round Africa to Suez. 
From Suez to Calcutta. From Calcutta to CaDton. From 
Canton to Archangel. 

What is the state of those countries you pass in going from 
Archangel to Greenland, thence to Cape Horn and Behring'a 
Straits, and thence to the Sandwich and Society Isles^ New- 
Holland, and the Cape of Good Hope.' 

What countries do you rememoer with most pleasure i 
What religion have you found most prevalent, and what 
state of civilization with it ^ What state of civilization with 
the Mahometan religion ^ What is the religion of the most 
enlightened countries .'' How do they compare with others in 
their customs and religious rites .^ What government do you 
find most common.^ 

What empire appears to be the most extensive in the 
world .' Which is the largest and most populous quarter of 
the world ^ Which is the second, the third, the fourth in size ^ 
What is their order as to population .' What is the most pop- 
ulous country in the world, and what the second .' How do 
these compare with Europe, Africa and America in popula- 
tion * 
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Oftht RegioM, ClimaitSf MnimaUf Vegemblet, and Mintrdt oj 
the Earthy and of the Artif Commtrcef Liieralun 
an i Cuititrnt ofitt inhabilants^. 
REGIONS AHD CLIMATES. 

417. The sarface of the earth between the equator 
and each pole, may be divided into seven different re» 
gions, which are distinguished from each other by their 
climates and productions. 

418. The equcUorial or torrid regions, extending 
twenty degrees on each side of the equator, have all the 
characteristics of the Torrid Zone. (See § 87 /o 92; 
TK..y >^e the only regions which produce the spices, 
and tne most fragrant gums, such as myrrh and incense. 

419. The opposite extreme of climate is the k^ re- 
ffion, which surrounds each of the poles, as far as iat- 
itude 75«> or 78^. It is destitute of all vegetation, and 
is probably covered with perpetual ice. 

420. Between these opposite extremes, the climate 
gradually varies from the greatest heat to the greait£si 
cold. This portion of the earth may be divided into 
five principal regions ; the tropical or hot regioD; the 
warmy the temperate^ the cold^ and ihe frozen, 

421. Inconsequenceof the different situation of va- 
rious countries, the degree of heat is not always pro- 
portioned to the distance from the equator. (See §113, 
114.^ The boundaries of these different regions are 

marked on the geaer a! view of the climates and pro 
I ductions of the earth. (See the Atlas,) 

422. It will be observed that the limits of these re- 
gions extend from eight to twelve degrees farther north 
on the eastern continent than in America ; and al5^, 
that they are much farther from the equator on the 
western coast of each continent, than on the eastern. 

423 The tropical or hot regions, extending from I^t- 
I itude 20*' to 37'» io Europe, and 30® in America & Asia, 
j will not produce* ^^-^ ^ — ^. spices, but still retain the 
; characteristic "^one, except that the trees 

! are stripped a few months, in the 

I northern pa terminate where snow 
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begins upon the plains, 6l the sugar cane ceases to grow. 

424. In the uform regions, which lie next to this, the 
inters are rather damp than cold, and vegetahles grow 
through the greatest part of the year. They terminate 
where the olive and the fig cease to grow. 

425. In the temperate regions, we first meet with the 
regular succession of the fmir seasons of the year, and an 
equal proportion of cold and heat. Theyprodace wheat 
and barley, the most nourishing grains, in perfection, 
and the most useful vegetables and fruits in abundance. 

426. In the cold regions, the winters are long and 
severely cold, and wheat cannot be raised without dif- 
ficulty ; but the pastures are rich, and rye, oats and 
barley can be cultivated. 

427. In the frozen regions the cold of winter is in- 
tense, and ice continues through the year. Vegetirtioii 
is scanty, and chiefly confined to the south side of the 
hills ; and cultivation is almost impracticable. 

428. The animals and vegetables of the earth are va- 
rious in different regions, according to the degree of 
heat and moisture ; and are so wonderfully adapted to 
their situation and climate, and the wants of the inhab- 
itants, that they furnish the strongest proof of the wis- 
dom, power, and goodness of the Creator. 

429. It-should be remembered that the islands and 
mountainous countries of the earth have a climate ma- 
terially difi*erent from the regions in which they lie, and 
do not always furnish the same animals and vegetables. 

^ueslions. — How may (he surface of the earth be divided P 
Describe the equatorial regions. The fey regions. How does 
the climate vary between these ? Is (he heat always proportion- 
ed (o the latitude .' What is (he difference between the limits of 
these regions on the two con(inent8 ? Describe the tropical re- 
gions. The warm regions. The temperate. The cold. The fro- 
zen. Men(ion (he countries in each region. (Seeihe^tlns.) How 
are animals and vegelabies distrihuied ? What coontries diffier 
from the regions in which they lie. 
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VEGETABLES. 

430. It is estimated by Humboldt, a celebrated travel- 
ler, that the number of plants actually known, amoant! 
to 44,000. of which nearly one half are found in the 
Torrid Zone, and 17,000 are American plants. 

431. The most important vegetables of the earth, are 
those used for the food of men and animals, includiog 
the various kinds of grass ^ grain, fruit and roots. 

432. Flax, hemp and cotton are very important for 
clothing. Other plants are valuable, as cordials, medi- 
cines and dyes ; and a few are entirely useless. 

433. Most vegetables flourish in the same regions is 
every part of the world. A few of the more delicate 
are almost confined to their native soil ; as the tea to 
China, cinnamon to Ceylon, and the nutmeg, mace aod 
clove to the Spice Islands. 

434. The grasses are universally diffused over the 
earth, as far as the limits of the frozen regions ; but the 
pastures are richest, and the verdure is most constant 
and beautiful in the cold and temperate regions. 

. 435. The hot countries between the temperate re- 
gions and the tropics, are not refreshed by the great 
rains of the Torrid Zone, and the pastures are often 
scorched and brown for want of moisture. Even in the 
southern parts of France and Russia, it is often neces- 
sary to water the fields by artificial means. 

436. In the Torrid Zone, rice, maize and millet are 
the chief grains used for food, and are very abundant. 
But the bread fruit of Polynesia, the cassava and arrow 
root of South America, the sago tree of India, and the 
plantain, are used as substitutes for grain in the coun- 
tries where they are found. 

437. In the warm and temperate regions, wheat, 
maize and barley are the most common grains. In the 
cold regions wheat will scarcely ripen, and rye and oats 
are cultivated in its stead. 
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4L38. In the frozen regions the grasses and erains 
cease almost entirely, and their place is supplied ^ i^a- 
rious species of lichen and moss, which forma nourioh- 
ing food, for men and animals. 

<439. The most deliciods fruits., such as the pine-ap- 
ple, banana, date, orange, lemon, citron, and cocoa-nut, 
are only found in the equatorial and tropical regions. 

440. The fig, olive, and almond, are every where 
produced in the warm regions ; and the orange and 
lemon extend into the southern parts. 

441. The wine grape is found almost exclusively in 
the warm and temperate regions. 

442. The peach, the apple, the pear, and many kinds 
of nuts, are most perfect in the temperate regions. But 
we find the plum, the cherry, the currant, the goose- 
berry, and various kinds of berries, in all parts of the 
temperate and cold regions ; and even the frozen re- 
gions are provided with several species of berries. 

443. All the regions of the earth except the frozen 
and icy regions, are provided with an abundance of the 
common vegetables and roots, so much us^d for food. 

444. The potatoe, cabbage, turnip, beet, d&c. are 
common throughout the temperate and cold regions. 
The yam, the cassava, and the arrow root, which re- 
semble the potatoe, are confined to the torrid zone. 

445. The forests of the frozen regions are chiefly 
composed of the fir, the pine, and other evergreens, 
mingled with the birch, the willow, and the beach. 

446. On the borders of the cold region, we first meet 
with the oak, the elm, the chesnut, and other trees of 
our own country, and these form a principal part of the 
forests of the temperate and warm regions. 

447. In the Torrid Zone, the forests are as valuable 
as the cultivated fields of other regions, from the variety 
of nourishing fruits they produce ; and the trees assume 
a size and beauty unknown in other regions. 
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448. The most remarkable trees of this zone, are 
the lofly palms, which yield such rich and refresbio? 
juices ; the teak tree, the mahogany, and the iron-wood, 
which form the most durable timber ; and the log-wood 
and other trees, which furnish some of the most valua- 
ble dyes. 

^^es^ion». — How are the yegetablea of the earth distriboted t 
IVbat 18 ibe whole number known f What are the most import- 
ant ? What others are useful ? Where are grasses found ? Are 
the warm regions always verdant f What are the principiii 
grains of the torrid zone ? What in the warm, temperate and 
oold regions ? How is their place supplied in the frozen regions: 
What are the fruits of the equatorial and tropical regions? Of 
the warm f Where is the wine grape found ? What fruiU in 
the temperate regions? Where are (be plumb, cherry and ber- 
ries found ? Where are the common vegetables and roots found .^ 
MentioD those of the different regions. Describe the forests of 
the frozen regions. Of the cold and temperate regions. Of the 
Torrid zone. What are some of the most remarkable trees of 
the Torrid Zone .'' Examine the view of climates, &c. and oieu- 
tion the regioua and countries of each vegetable. 

ANIMALS. 

449. The animals of the earth are various in diflfer- 
ent zones, as has already been stated. (See 91 — ^98— 
106.) They may be divided into tame or domestic, 
and wild animals. 

450. Domestic animals are chiefly used for food, or as 
beasts of burden and draft. Some wild animals are 
important to man for food ; and many, on account of 
their fur, skin, down, or oil. Others are dangerous to 
man, as beasts of prey, serpents, Sdc. ; and others stili, 
very troublesome, as many small animals and insects. 

451. The most useful domestic animals, the horse, 
the ox, the sheep, the hog, thp rat, and the dog, are the 
companions of man in all latitudos, as far as the coon- 
try will yield them food. 

452. The goat, the deer, the rabbit, the fox, the rat 
and the mouse, are also found in almost every portion 
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:>f the globe where man can exist. But all these ani- 
mals are most perfect in the Temperate Zone, and are 
much altered by the extremes of heat or cold. 

463. In temperate and cold countries the horse and 
the ox are the most valuable beasts of burden. In hot 
and mountainous countries the ass and the mule are 
more useful. But in the frozen regions all these be- 
come diminutive, their food fails, and 'the reindeer and 
the dog are used in their stead. 

454. The llama and vicuna of South America are pe- 
culiarly fitted for carrying heavy burdens, over the 
rugged mountain roads of that country. The camel is 
the only animal which can carry burdens over the de- 
sert regions of Asia and Africa, and has been properly 
called " the ship of the desert.'* The elephailt is also 
valued as a beast of burden, for his docility and strength. 

455. The various uses of the sheep, the deer, the ox, 
and many other animals among us, are well known. 
Xhe flesh and milk even of the camel, the ass, and the 
horse, are used as food in Asia and Africa ; and barba- 
rous and half-civilized nation^ feed on the flesh of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and indeed all species of animals. 

456. The skins of all the animals which have been 
mentioned are useful, and the tusks of the elephant, 
hippopotamus, and walrus, furnish us with ivory. 

457* The animals of the frozen regions are covered 
with a thick, soft fur. The finest furs are those of the 
sable, ermine, martin, beaver, otter and seal, which are 
procured only in these regions. 

458. In the icy or polar regions, the fierce white bear 
and the fox are the only land animals known ; but the 
whale, the seal, and the walrus or sea horse, are found 
in the ocean ; and the nothern seas swarm with the 
herring, the cod, and other fish, which afford support 
to the frozen countries around them. Codfish are 
chiefly obtained on the coast of Newfoundland, and 
herring on the coast of Northern Europe. 
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459. lo qome Islands of these seas the wild fowl and 
their eggs are ttie chief support of the innabitaDts ; and 
the downy feathers of some are very Taluable. 

460. The walrus, the seal, and the whale, also pro- 
duce a large quantity of oil, which serves the inhabi- 
tants of the frozen regions for fuel, light and focni. 

461. It is only in the torrid and hot regions that we 
find the most ferocious of the beasts of prey, the Hod, 
the tiger, the hyena, and juguar or American tiger. 
The wild boar, the wolf, and the bear are the ooJj 
beasts of prey which are formidable, beyond the hot 
region, except the cougar and catamount of America, 
which resemble the panther in form and fierceness. 

462. These regions are also distinguished for the 
huge size of some of their animals, and the beauty of 
others. The elephant, the hippopotamus and the 
cameleopard are from ten to fifteen feet in height. The 
great boa or anaconda is sometimes thirty feet in length. 
The ostrich, the cassowary and the condor, resemble 
quadrupeds, rather than birds, in their size and strength. 

463. The antelope, tl^e leopard, the zebra, and other 
animals of this zone are remarkably beautiful. The 
numerous birds are adorned with the richest plumage, 
and the feathers of the ostrich and the bird ot paradise 
are the ornaments of kings. 

464. In the Torrid Zone, serpents are most numer- 
ous and poii^nous. The air is clouded with insects 
also, whose sting is extremely painful, and some like 
the locusts, move in such immense bodies, that they de- 
stroy the vegetation of whole countries. 

Questions. — How are animals distributed on the. earth ? 
What are the most useful domestic animals.' Where are 
these and some other animals found ? Where are they foond 
in the greatest perfection ? In what regions and cottotriei 
are the horse and the ox used as beasts of burden. (Set 
thf view OH the AUas.) Describe the same particulars 
with regard lo the ais and mule, the lama, the camel and 
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he elephant. What nnimals are used for food? What other 
articles of val«ie are obtained from tliese nnimals? In what re- 
gions, &c. do yon find furred animah chiefly, and what are the 
principal ? What other useful animals are mentioned, what are 
tlj*»ir uses, and where are they found ? Where are the lion, the 
tiger, and the most terrible boasts of prey, found ? What el.-e is 
remarkable amon^ the animals of the torrid and hot regions ? 
What are some of the most beaiitifjil ? What can you say of 
the serpents and insects? Examine the view of animals in the 
AiIhs, ^nii mention the regions and countries in which each is 
usually found. 

MINERALS. 
405. Minerals are not distributed on the earth ac- 
cording to climates, like animals and vegetables. But 
by the care and kindness of Providence, those which 
are most necessary to man, are found in almost all coun- 
tries ; and others are more or less abundant, according 
to their importance. 

466. It is remarkable also, that the most barren por- 
tions of the earth abound most in mineral treasures. 

467. The most valuable minerals are the metals, and 
the ores from which they are extracted. 

468. The most common and useful of the metals are 
iron, copper, lead and tin ; the moie scarce and precious 
metals, gold and silver, are chiefly used for money. 

469. The diamond, topaz, agate and other precious 
stones, which are rare, are valued principally for their 
beauty. The more common minerals, as coal, salt, 
&LC. are important to our comfort and life. 

470. In our own country, and in most others, minerol 
springs^ are often found, some warm and some contain- 
ing iron, salt, or other minerals, which are very useful 
in the cure of diseases. 

The following tables show the situation of the most 
important minerals and mineral springs. ' 

Qneslioris. — How are minerals distributed on the earth ? 
What is remhrkable r^ncprning them? What are the most 
useful minerals? Which arp the most important metals? What 
can you say of other minerals ? What mineral springs are found ^ 
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1&4 <;eneral yiews. 

ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

471 . Among savaj^e nations there are no distinct trades, 
but c:tch man builds his own hut, and makes for him- 
self the few instruments, clothes, d&c. which he uses. 

47:2. Among civilized nations, each person usuallj 
attends only to one art or trade, except in Norway and 
Russia, where every family generally makes its own 
furniture, tools and clothes. 

473. By the division of trades every thing can be 
made more easily and i>erfectly than among savages. 
Thus a man who mikes clothes only, makes them bet- 
ter and more easil) than if he attempted to make boats 
and tools also. 

'474. It is very difficult to till the ground, prepare 
our food, or make houses, clothing, and other things we 
need, without tools and instruments made of metal, 
such as ploughs, knives, &c. 

475. The art of working metals is therefore the most 
important of all the mechanic arts, and is said to form 
half the employment of civilized men. 

476. It is unknown to savages, and not well under- 
stood among barbarous nations, and they are therefore 
imperfect in all the arts of civilized life,* 

477. Among the half civilized nations, particularly 
the Turks and Chinese, some branches of this art are 
well understood. It has been brought to the greatest 
perfection in Germany, England, France, and other 
countries of Europe. 

478. Barbarous nations are not well acquainted with 
the art of tilling the ground. It is said that in China 
and Japan, it is better understood than among us. 

479. The various arts practised among us and other 
civilized nations, for cooking and preserving grain, meat 
and other articles used for food, are scarcely knowu 
among savage nations. But it is remarkable that almost 
all nations, civilized and barbarous, have learned to make 
intoxicating liquors, usually from the juice of vegetables. 
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480. Most savage and barbarous nations form their 
clothing from the skins of animals. Some of these na- 
tions understand the art of making them soft and plia« 
Ue like leather. 

4S1. Some barbarous nations make a kind of felt for 
their covering ; others, as in Polynesia, clothe them- 
selves in mats, or i« a kind of cloth resembling paper, 
made of the bark of trees. Some on the Eastern Con- 
tinent are acquainted with the art of weaving cloth. 

482. Among civilized and half-civilized nations, 
hemp, flax, cotton, wool and silk, are woven into vari- 
ous kinds of cloth, which are used for clothing and other 
ioiportant purposes. 

483. We obtain the finest carpets and shawls from 
Turkey and Persia, and the manufacture of cloths from 
cotton and silk is best understood among the half-civil- 
ized nations of Asia. 

484. The manufacture of cloths is also carried to a 
high degree of perfection in Great Britain, l^rance, Ita- 
ly and Germany. 

485. These nations, with Holland, Switzerland and 
Italy, have supplied the greater part of the civilized 
world with cloths. Great Britain is most distinguished 
for the quantity and excellence of its cloth manufactures 

486. 'the people of the United States have been rap- 
idly improving in the manufacture of cloths within a 
few years, especially in the northern states. Many 
kinds are now made as well as in Europe. 

487. Most barbarous nations practice the art off^ottc' 
ry in some rude way. The Chinese porcelain, or china 
ware, was formerly superior to any found in Europe. 
It is now equalled only in France, Germany and Eng- 
land, which furnish most of the fine prockery we use. 

488. The instruments used by us in the art o^ building 
are unknown among savages ; and they generally live 
ia rude huts, little better than those made by the beaver, 
aud other animals. 17 
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489. The buildings of barbarous nations are not much 
better than those of savages ; and it is only among civ- ^ 
ilized nations that this art is perfectly understood. 

490. The arts of navigation h.nd printing are unknown 
to savage and barbarous nations, and only imperfectlj 
known to the Chinese and other half-civilized nations. 

491. The Chinese, Japanese and Birmans cutout 
blocks of wood for printing each page in a book, which 
cannot be used for any other. Civilized nations print 
fr«m moveable ^ypes, which may be used for many 
books in succession, and require much less labour. 

492. Painting and sculpture, of a rude kind, are 
among the first arts learned by savages. They were 
used to convey information and preserve the history of 
events among the American Indians, especially the 
Mexicans. 

493. They are carried to perfection only .in Italy, 
and the most refined nations of Europe. 

Qtustions, — Are there any distinct trades among savage na- 
tions ? What change is made when men become civilized ' 
What is the effect of this change ? What is the most importaot 
art, and why ? Is this art known to savage and barbarous na- 
tions P Is it known to half-civilized nations ? What can you saf 
of agriciiltare, or the art of tilling the ground ? What nationt 
understand the art of cooking and preserving food best ? What 
nations make intoitcating liquors ? What is the clothing cf 
savage and barbarous nations, generally ? What excef)tions an 
there to this? What is the clothing of civilized nations ? 

Where is the manufacture of the various kinds of cloth uc* 
derstood ? Which are the principal manufacturing nations-^ 
What has been done io the United States, as to manufactures? 
What ItatJoos understand pottery ? What can you say of the 
buildings of savages P What of those in barbarous nations .' 
What important arts are mentioned nest, and to whom are they 
known f How do the Chinese print ? What nations understand 
painting and sculpture ? What nations excel in them ? 

CANALS. 

494. Canals are artificial passages for water, usually 
made to unite two rivers or portions of the sea, for in- 
land navigation. 
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i. 

495. They often pass under mountains, and oflen 
flow in acqueducts over rivers, being supplied with wa- 
ter from some higher stream or' lake. 

496. On the Nile, the Euphrates and the Rhine, for 
some distance above their mouths, canals are formed to 
drain the land, which answer the purposes of navigation. 

497. In the Netherlands, fhey serve as roads, on 
which the people travel in boats through all parts of 
the country. 

498. China is most distinguished for the length and 
size of its canals, some of which are large enough to 
receive ships. The Imperial Canal of China is 500 
miles long, and at its termination in the Hoang-Ho, one 
fifth of a mile wide. 

499. The principal canals in Russia are from the 
Volga to the Neva and the Don. Connected with the 
great rivers of Siberia, they form an inland navigation^ 
almost complete, from the Amour of Tartary and the 
Pacific Ocean, to the Baltic and Mediterranean Seas. 

500. In Prussia there are canals which connect the 
Vistula with the Oder and the Elbe. 

501. From the Baltic Sea, a canal is cut across the 
southern part of Denmark to the North Sea. The 
Rhone is also connected by several canals in France, 
with the Seine and the Loire. In this way, there is an 
inland navigation from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 

502. The largest canal in France, and indeed in Eu- 
rope, is the Canal Royal of Languedoc, 180 miles in 
length, from the Mediterranean to the river Garonne. 

503. There are numerous canals in -England and 
Scotland. Twenty-two of these connect the North Sea 
with the Irish Sea. 

504. The Grand Trunk, uniting Liverpool by the 
rivers Mersey and Trent, to Hull, is 99 miles long. 
It has a branch of 90 miles to the Thames, and anoth- 
er of 40, to the River Severn. 

505. In the United States, ^ number of canals, some 
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of them 6 or 7 miles long, have been cut around the 
falls of our principal rivers. North Carolina contains 
two of this kind ; Virginia twelve ; New- York two ; and 
Massachusetts and N. Hampshire, several more. 

506. The greatest work of this kind, yet undertaken 
ju our country, is the Grand Canal of New York, de- 
signed to extend 350 miles, most of which is finished. 
{See map of the United States.) 

507. The longest canals now completed, are 1st, from 
the Merrimack river, 30 miles, to Boston ; 2d, from Lake 
Champlain, 60 miles^ to the Hudson River; 3d, one of 
16 miles, connecting the waters of Chesapeake Bay with 
those of Albemarle Sound ; and 4th, one of 22 miles, in 
South Carolina, between Cooper River at Charleston 
and the Santee. 

QuM/ioru.^-Wbat are canals ? How are they often constniel- 
ed ? What is the chief ohject of canals, at the months of some 
great rivers ? What coontry is most distingaisbed for its canals ' 
What is the length and sise of the Imperial Canal of China .^ 
What places are connected by means of it ? (Set the map.) 
What are the chief canals of Russia, and what great inland nav* 
igation is nearly completed by them ? Describe the course b; 
inland waters, with two portages by land, from the Amour to 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean ? 

What canals in Prussia, and what seas are connected bj 
them ? What is the nearest water communication from the 
eastern part of the Baltic to the Rhone and other rivers of 
France P Which is the longest canal in France ? What can yon 
•ay of the canals of £ngland and Scotland I Where is the 
Grand Trunk, what branches has it ? What ports are that 
connected ? What are the most common canals in the Uni- 
ted States ? Which will be the longest when Snished, and 
how much is now complete ^ What are the longest canals com- 
pleted ? 

COMMERCE. 

608. In almost every country the people are in want of some 
things found in other countries, while they have more of other 
things than they need ; and this gives rise to commerce. 

509. Thus in the United States we have more wheat and 
cotton than we need, and therefore we send it to other coun- 
tries, in exchange for coffee, sugar and cloths, of which we «•<> 
in want. 
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510. The comwerce oT savage natioBs is generally the ei- 
change of one kind of goods for another. As this \$ not alwavs 
convenient, civilized nations use money to exchange for evei*y 
thing. 

511. Thus, if our cotton is worth more than the cloth, &c. 
we obtain from Europeans, they give us money to pay the dif- 
ference ; and as the Chinese do not want our productions, we 
send the money to buy tea from them. 

512. Gold; silver, and copper coins are the money of civilized 
and half-civilized nations ; but among savage and barbarous 
nations, treads, shells, or even grains of salt are used as money. 

513. The arts of ship-building and navigation are well un- 
derstood among civilized nations only, who are thus enabled to 
carry on commerce by sea, with all parts of the world. 

614. The inhabitants of Torkey and Barbary, many of whom 
are Greeks, are the only half-civilized nations who understand 
these arts in any considerable degree } and their commerce is 
chiefly on the Mediterranean Sea. 

515. The Chinese, and other half-civilized nations, are so 
imperfectly acquainted with navigation and ship-building, that 
their commei;ce is chiefly in their own country, by means of 
rivers and canals. 

516. In the dry and desert countries of Asia and Africa, com- 
onerce is chiefly carried on over land. The merchants travel 
with camels, in large bodies, called caravantf which go and re- 
turn at certain periods. A similar trade is carried on over the 
Andes of South America, with mules and lamas. 

517. The trade of savage and barbarous nations is very lim- 
ited, because they have little to give in exchange, and their ig- 
norance of navigation prevents their going to any great distance 
from the land. 

518. The' most commercial nations of the world are Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Spain, Russia, Portugal, and 
the Netherlands. 

619. The commerce of Spain, Portugal and Holland, which 
was chiefly with her colonies, has very much declined. That 
of Russia is rapidly increasing. 

520. The ships of the United States, as well as those of Great 
Britain, go, in great numbers, to every part of the world^ and 
obtain its productions and manufactures, asually in exchange 
tor those of their own country. 

521. The amount of shipping from the ports of the United 
States is nearly equal to that of Great Britain, and exceeds that 
of any other nation whose commerce is known. 

17* 
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^t9liont. — ^Do men usuaHy find all they want in their own 
country ? What ariaes from this, and what example can you 
give ? How is commerce carried on in savage and in civilized 
nations ? Give an example. What kind of money is in ose .' 
What arts are important to commerce, and what nations un- 
derstand them ? What half-civilized nations understand these 
arts ? What can you say of other half-civilized nations, and 
which are they P What means of internal commerce are there 
in China, India, and the Islands of Asia ? CStt the map, and 
chapter on canalt.) Describe the commerce of Africa and othei 
dry countries. Of South America. 

What can you say of the trade of savage and barbarous na- 
tions ? What are the most distlngaished commercial nations 
of (he world ? What can you say of Spain and some others 
of these ? Is the commerce of the United States and Great 
Britain extensive ? How is the commerce of thd United Statei 
compared wit b> that of other nations? Mention some oftb< 
principal articles %e use, and where we must send to obtaii 
them, and where the best can be procured ? as coffee, cloths, 
oran^s, porcelain, precious stones, metals, &c. (See the aceoum 
of prodxuiionty manufactures , ^.) 

LITERATURE. 

622. The savage and barbarous nations of the world canncH 
write their languages, and have no books to teach or preserve 
what they know. 

623. They can keep an account of events, only by drawing 
pictures of them, or by songs and stories, which they remem- 
ber and teach to their children. 

624. Among the Tartars, Arabs, Laplanders, and other bar- 
barous nations, these songs and stories are repeated in public, 
tu amuse large assemblies. 

626. Savage and barbarous nations are ignorant of Astrono- 
my, Philosophy, Geography, end even of Arithmetic ', and manf 
nations cannot count more than ten. 

626. The half-pivilized nations of Asia and Africa write their 
languages, and have books for teaching and preserving their 
knowle()ge. 

627. They understand Arithmetic, and something of other 
parts of the Mathematics and Astronomy ; but they know 
scarcely any thing of Philosophy, Chemistry, Geography and 
other sciences. 

628. Most languages are written from the left hand of tbe 
page, across to the right, like ours ; but the Arabic, Persian, 
and some other languages of Asia, are written from tbe 
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right to tbe left, and the Chinese, in colamns from the top to the 
bottom.* 

529. Among tbe civilized nations of tbe world, the sciences 
are well understood, and there are numerous books. 

530. Great Britian, France and Germany, including part of 
Austria and Prussia, are most distinguished for leurned men and 
discoveries in science ; and from them most of our iearning bos 
been derived. 

631. Sweden, Denmark, Holland Switzerland, Italy and 
Spain are respectable for science and learning, but Sweden 
holds the highest rank among these nations. 

532. Portugal, Turkey, Poland, and Norway are now less dis- 
tinguished for learned men than any other parts of Europe. 

533. Russia has been advancing for 100 years from a state of 
barbarism ; the sciences are now understood and cultivated in 
the principal towns and universities, and the emperor does much 
to promote them. 

534. Almost all the valuable knowledge of European nationi 
is found in the United States; but the number ot our learned 
men is far less than in many of them. 

Quettions. — What is a distinguishing characteristic of sav- 
age end barbarous nations .' How do they keep an account of 
«vents ? What is common among the Tartars and some other 
nations ^ What is the state of knowledge among savage and bar- 
barous nations ? What can you say of tbe languages and state 
of knowledge in half-civilized nations ? How are most langua- 
ges written ? 

fn what nations are the sciences understood ? What nations 
are now most distinguished for science ? What is the state of 
Italy, Spain, HoUand, &c. ? In what countries of Europe is 
learning neglected ? What can you say of Russia.' How do the 
United States compare with European countries in learning ? 

EDUCATION. 

535. In civilized countries, numerous universities and colleges 
are established, to give instruction in all branches of learning 
and science. 

63d. The number of instructors and students in the celebrat- 
ed universities of Europe is greater than in ours, tbe course of 
Instruction more eitensive, and tbe libraries much larger ; but 
far less attention is paid to the conduct and improvement of the 
, pupils. 

^be whole number of languages known, is stated by Ade- 
lung, to be 3,000, of which 1,200 are in America. 
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637. There are alto aniTersities amone half-civilized nation^ ' 
but they are devoted to the instruction ottheir priests and public 
officem, in their religion and laws. 

638. In many countries distinguished for their learned men, 
the common people are very ignorant, for want of schools ; 
while io others, like the United StRtes, which have not so many 
learned men, the common people are generally well educa- 
ted. 

639. The Chinese, Japanese and Birmans print books from 
blocks of wood, but in half-civilized nations generally, they are 
iorilien on leaves or rolls of parchment, and are so expensive, 
that the rich only can buy them. 

640. In civilized countries, books are printed from types, at 
a very cheap rate, and it is much more easy for the poor to ob- 
tain knowledge. 

641. It is toe remark of an European writer, concerning the 
United States, that '< the great body of the American people is 
better edueated than the bulk of any European community.*' 

642. Our schools are so numerous, and instruction is so easily 
obtained, that few are found, at least in the northern parts of 
the United States, who cannot read and write, and information 
is constantly spread by books and news-papers. 

643. Schools for the poor have been long established in Scot- 
land, Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland and Swit- 
zerland, and the common people of these countries are general- 
ly taught to read and write. 

644. In England, the education of the common people is not so 
good ; but numerous schools have been established within a few 
years, for the education of the poor. 

646. The common people of France are very ignorant. 
Those of Ireland in a much lower state. In Russia, Poland and 
Austria, the lower classes are generally slaves to the nobles, 
and almost barbarous. But all these countries have begun to 
establish schools for their instruction. 

646. In most parts of Germany and the south of Europe the 
poor are extremely ignorant, and are left without instruction. 
' 647. In South America and the European colonies of the 
East and West Indies, there are some men of education ; but 
few schools are established, and the common people are very 
ignorant. 

648. In the half-civilized nations of Asia and Africa, children 
of the higher classes learn to read and write. The poor are 
usually taught only some mechanic art. 
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QuesUont. — What institutions of learning are there among 
civilized'nations ' Compare those of Europe & of the U. States. 
Are there similar institutions in half-civilized countries? Are 
the common people always well educated where there are ma- 
ny learned men ? How do the books of half-civilized nations 
differ from ours ? What effect has this on the state of learning f 
What is the state oi education in the United States ? What 
are the effects of schools among us ? Where have public 
schools been long known ? What is the state of education In 
-England ? What is the state of the common people in France — 
Ireland — Russia — Poland and Austria ? In the south of Europe f 
In South America and other colonies ? What can you say of 
the schools of t^e half-civilized nations ? 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF NATIONS. 

rooD. 
649. The food of savage nations consists chiefly of fish and 
wild animals, with such fruits and nourishing vegetables as they 
can find. 

630. Some tribes of South America and Afnoa, who arecal- 
1 ed canHibaltf are accustomed to eat human flesh : and several 
in the islands of the Pacific ocean feast on the bodies of their 
enemies killed or taken in war. 

651. Barbarous nations who lead a wandering life, tike the 
Tartars, live principally on the milk and flesh of their cattle, 
sheep, camels and horses ; but those who are more settled, like 
the inhabitants of Polynesia and Africa, depend chiefly on the 
frails of the earth. 

552. The half-civilized nations in the hot countries of Asia 
and Africa, live chiefly on rice and other vegetables; and the 
crowded population of Southern Asia renders food so scarce, 
that the poor are glad to eat mice, lizards, and even Worms and 
insects. 

563. In warm climates, wines made from the juice of grapes 
and the palm tree, with beer and other exhilarating liquors 
made of rice and other vegetables, are the principal drinks. 

554. In temperate and cold countries,' more animal food is 
used, with spirltous liquors distilled from grain and fruits, and 
among the Tartars, even from milk. 

556. In the countries near the polar circles, flesh or fish is tho 
principal food of the inhabitants ; and among the Greenlanders, 
Esquimaux, and other nations living near the sea, the oil ex- 
tracted fr6m whales, seals, and other marine animals, is much 
used forfodd. 

555. In these countries, grain and vegetables are so searee, 
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that they often grind the bark of treei to make bread, aod in 
some parts even their cattle are fed on fish, for want of grass or 
vegetables. 

667. la America, flesh is the principal food of all classes ; bot 
io Europe, the poor subsist chiefly on vegetables and fish. 

668. Tea is the most common drink in China and Japan, and 
eoffetf In Arabia, Turkey and Persia. 

669. Both tea and coffee are much used in Europe and North 
America ; but matte j or the lea of South America, Is generally 
used in the soothern parts of that country. 

Questiom. — What is the principal food of savage nations P 
Mention some of these nations. Are there any nations who 
eat human flesh P What is the food ot barbarous nations gener- 
ally .' What of half civilized nations P Mention some of them. 
What drinks are common in warm climates P What kind of 
food and drink are most common in cold countries ? What is 
the principal food in the countries near the polar circle ? Are 
vegetables abundant in these countries P What are the kinds of 
food most used in America and Europe P In wnat countries are 
tea and coffee the most oommoo drinks ? What are common in 
America P 

dress' AVD ORNiMBITTS. 

660. Io warm climates, savage aod barbarous nations are usu- 
ally almost naked ; and the poor, even in half civilized coun- 
tries, wear ver^ little clothing. 

661. The skins of animals are generally used for clothiDg, 
among savage and barbarous nations. 

662. The Tartars dress in horte hides, and many of the Asiat- 
ics and Africans, and even of the Russians, in sheep skins, with 
the wool turned inwards in winter and outwards, in summer. 

663. The people of Polynesia, and some other barbarous coun- 
tries, dress in mats of reeds or straw, or in cloth made of bark. 

664. Civilized and half-civilized nations, and some of the bar- 
barous nations of Africa, dress in cloths of linen, cotton, silk 
and woolen. 

666. Cotton and silk are most used in warm countries ; lin- 
en and woolen in colder climates ; and in very cold countries, 
furs are used in addition. 

666. The dress of the half-civilized nations of Asia and Af- 
rica, is generally a robe, with a close vest, large drawers, and 
a turban or cap on the head ; and females are covered fram 
head to foot with a thick veil, which conceals the whole face 
except the eyes. 

667. Civilized nations generally have a ti,^ht dress for males, 
and a loose flowing dress for females. They are made in 
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different forms which are ofteo changed ; while the fashions of 
Asiatic nations continue always the same. 

66d. The Russians, Poles and Hungarians dress, more like 
Asiatics than Europeans. 

d69. The Asiatic nations generally wear long beards ; but 
Curopeans, except in Russia and Norway, cut them off, and the 
Indians of America pluck them out. 

570. The Chinese, some of the Tartars and the Poles shave 
their heeida, except a sinele lock of h<tir on the crown. 

571. Among civilized nations, gold and jewels are worn in 
the ears, and on the neck, wrists and head, ofteir with the ad- 
dition of feathers. ' 

672. Besides these ornaments, savage and barbarous nations 
frequently wear rings in the nose and lips, and they are very 
fond of adorning themselves with feathers and pieces of glass 
and metal. 

673. In some nations of Europe it is common for females to 
paint their faces. The same custom prevails among savage and 
barbarous nations, but tbey use a greater number of colours, and 
frequently blacken their teeth and eyebrows. 

674. Savages are also accustomed to paint their bodies, and 
cover them with marks or scars to render themselves beautiful 
or terrible^ especially when they are going to war. 

Questions. — What can you sav of the dress of nations in 
warm climates .'* What is used ior clothing among savages ? 
What skins are used among the Tartars and other baibarous 
nations .'' What is used for dress in Polynesia ? What among 
civilized and half-civilized nations ? What are most used in 
warm climates, and what in others ? What is the dress of half- 
civilized nations? What of civilized nations? What European 
nations dress in the Asiatic manner ? What nations wear long 
beards, and what is the custom of other nations ? What nations 
shave the head ? What ornaments are used by civilized nations ? 
What are those used by savages ^ Where is it customary to 
paint the face ? How do savages attempt to improve their ap- 
pearance ? 

HABITATIONS. 

676. The American Indians and other savages live in huts 
built of stakes, twigs or bark, often plastered with earth, with a 
hole in the roof to let out the smoke. 

676. In the frozen regions of Lapland, Siberia, &c. they usu- 
ally build their huts half under ground, that they may be warm- 
er, and no opening is left for the smoke, except the door. 

677. The Tartars, Arabs and other wandering nationt live in 
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tenU of felt or cloth, which they remoTe trooi place to place. 
{See p. 135 and 141.) 

678. Some barbarous nalioos in warm climates, especially in 
Polyoesia, build very neat huts of cane, lined and covered with 
mats. 

679. The bouses of the higher classes in Europe li, Asia, are 
usually of brick or stone, and in the warm countries, are boilt 
with an open court or square in the centre, and with flat roofe. 

680. In Asia, & in Poland, Ireland, Portugal &, some other 
parts of Earo|)e the habitations of the poor are miserable cot- 
tages formed i)r plastered with clay, and thatched with leaves 
or straw } and far inferior to the poorest usually seen in our ows 
country. These have usually but one room for all the family, 
and often no floor or bed, but the ground covered with straw. 

681 Among savage and barbarous nations, und even in Ire- 
land, Poland, and Russia, the cattle and other beasts often live 
in the same room with the family to which they belong. In the 
countries on the Mediterranean, the lower story of the house is 
commonly used ^s a stable. 

682. The Asiatics have little furniture in their houses, as they 
are accustomed to sit, eat and sleep on a part of the floor. Which 
is made higher than the rest, and covered with carpets. 

Questions. — What account is given of the habitations of savage 
nations .' How are they built in the frozen regions P Wbot are 
those of wandering barbarians.'* Of the Australasians and the 
Siamese ? (See p. 144 and 149.) What in warm climates, among 
barbarous nations ? What can you say of the houses of the rich 
in Europe and Asia.' What are those of the poor compared 
with those of our country ? Where are cattle kept among bar- 
barous nations ? In the countries on the Mediterranean ? How 
do the Asiatics sit and sleep ? 

STATE OF SOClfTT. 

683. Among Christian nations, the sick, the aged, and the 
feeble are taken care of, and there are numerous hospitals and 
asylums for the distressed. 

684. In Pagan and Mahometan countries, such institutions 
are scarcely known, and the poor and unfortunate are not oso- 
ally treated with kindness. 

686. Among Pagans, it is common to leave a person to drown 
or perish, without trying to assist him ; and the Tartars, and 
roauy savage nations, are accustomed to leave the sick, the de- 
formed and the aged, even their awn parents and children, to 
parish in solitary places. 
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680- The Christian religion requires men to be kind and be- 
levolentto all, of every nation ; and among Christian nations^ 
3veu enemies, taken in war, are usually treated'with kindness. 

587. Mahometans think it right to injure or kill any persou 
[>f another religion ; and among Mahometan and Pagan na- 
tions, those taken in war are made slaves, or cruelly treated. 

G3&. Among civilized nations the laws do not allow private 
revenge; bat in savage and bfirbarous nations, each man reven- 
ges himself, by killing or injuring those who offend him. 

589. In all savage and barbarous countries, females are obli- 
ged to carry burdens and perform the most severe labours, nhile 
the men are sleeping or amusing themselves. 

590. In China they are often obliged to drag the plongh : in 
Greenland they fish with their husbands at sea ; and even in 
Germany, Sweden and other parts of Europe, they are accus- 
tomed to labour in the field. 

691. Among half-civilized nations females are regarded as 
slaves, of no use but to serve and amuse their husbands, espe- 
cially in Mahometan countries. In China, Java, Circassia and 
almost all barbarous and savage nations, they are bought and 
sold aa wives, without their own consent. 

592. In most half-civilized countries, females receive no in- 
struction, except in music, dancing and embroidery ; they are 
not permitted to converse with men, even of their own families : 
and they are often treated with the greatest cruelty by their hus- 
bands. 

693 The inhabitants of Thibet and some of the Asiatic Isl- 
ands, are the only half-civilized people who treat females with 
respect and kindness. 

694. In Hindoostan and China, great numbers of infants, par- 
ticularly females, are destroyed every year, from the poverty of 
the people, or as an act of religious worship. 

Quetlien9- — Where do we find hospitals and asylums for the 
distressed ? Whflt parts of the^ world are Christian ? (See Chart.) 
Are there such institutions in Pagan and Mahometan countries ? 
Mention these countries ? How are the sick and aged treated 
among the Tartars ? How are prisoners taken in war treated 
among Christian nations ? How among Mahometans and Pa- 
gans ? In what nations is revenge forbidden P How are females 
treated in savage and barbarous nations f How are they em- 
ployed in China, and other countries mentioned ? ITow are 
they regarded among half-civilized nations 2^ What instruction 
and treatment do they receive .'* In what half-civilized coun- 
tries are females treated kindly .' In what countries are infants 
destroyed. 18 



COMPARATIVE TABLES 

OF RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, CITIES AND COUNTRIES, UNIYER- 

SITIES, LIBRARIES AND MISSIONARY STATIONS, 

ACCENTED FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

Note. — The names marked with an asleri$k (*) are noifoimd on 
the map. — Those in Italic belong to the Western Coniingnl, and 
those in Roman letters to the Ekutem. 

RULES FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

Ou ii vsoally pronounced •• so. at in armoar, Tonlou^e, Rooen, Monrrook, 
4'C. } ciand t«atM, aiin Kiel. Kiev. Doiepert DnieHer. Nieoien, Liege 
Tancaer, and Drontbeim, Ifce. ; t at «, in Trfeite, Mobile, Oaayaqa»l, 8t Ao- 

Eoatioe, Porto Rteo, Jbc ; aas a«. a> in Raiei^b, •Itamaba, Ottawa, Wa> 
a«b ;a«a«a,in Haerlem ; uaasv. in Guayaquil. Guatimala. &c, ; esiu; 
ai o, in Boordeaai, 4*0. ; e4 a« k, in Manic h Zurich, BucbareU. Cber«oo, 
Mocha. Cbiapa, vJhimboraxo ; g ii silent in Bolofna, Cologne, Ca^ liari ; 
Schujrlkill is pronounced Schooik ill ; Leipsic. Lipesic ; Marseilles, Marsails. 
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